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CRUISES IN SUNLIT SEAS. 


Mediterranean, | 
West Indies, | 
Honolulu and 

The Hawaiian Islands. 





VISITS TO SUNNY LANDS. 


Riviera, 
| Morocco, 
Corsica, 


Egypt, 
California. 





A Booklet containing full particulars as to the cost, etc., of Cruises or Holidays, can be 
obtained Post Free from 


PICKFORDS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


(Dept. SP.), 21-24, COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. © REGENT 8021. 


| : Over 100 Branches. 








AGENTS FOR: Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 


Santa Fé Railway, Matson Line. 
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West African japes 





The practice of tobacco smoking in Africa, where 
hemp had formerly been inhaled, was introduced 
by Europeans. The tabit spread rapidly and 
a great variety of pipes came into use. 
On the Western Seaboard the influence of the 
white man is to be seen in the figores carved 
upoa the pipe bowls, but further inland the 
figures resemble more and more the fetishes 
and ancestral figures which played such an 
important part in the ife of the people. 


NOW ALSO IN 20 Co) KET TINS AT 2/8 
G.B. 107 
Assued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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THE FAITH OF THE | 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


Underlying all its work is one great article of faith— 
that in the operation of il:e Holy Spirit the Word of 
God has still its ancient power to change lives and to win 
men to Christ. Christian workers at home and abroa 
bear witness to its efficacy. 


The Sadhu Sundar Singh tells how one day he gave a 
Gospel of St. John to an Indian, who tore it into 
fragments. One of these, containing the words “ Ever- 
lasting Life.” and another, ‘ Bread of Life,’’ were 
afterwards found by a “ Seeker.’” The words gripped 
this man’s imagination, and he felt he could not rest 
until he found the meaning. He made many enquiries, 
and discovered the words were Christian words. He 
was warned against reading them, but he said: “I 
must know more,” so he bought a copy of the New ff 
‘Testament. He found salvation and peace and joy, | 
and is now a preacher of the Gospel in the Central | 
Provinces. | 


The Sadhu says of himself: “‘ Through the Word of 
God I was introduced to my Saviour; } knew Jesus | 
Christ through the Bible. When He revealed to me | 
a sort of vision I became converted, and I felt heaven 
on earth.” 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY | 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. | 
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HUSKINESS 
IN THE 
THROAT at in tins, 
THE MOST rts 
S AWKWARD © 8 07. 2/3 
MOMENT 1 bb. 4/3 


Dome PASTILLES Your Chemist stocks them 





< for real 


Winter Sports 


Crisp, powdery snow in abundance. No 
avalanches. First-class sport always. 
Comfortable hotels, wholesome food. 
good cooking. En pension terms 10/- to 

per day. English spoken every- 

. Fast comfortable steamers and 
trains. Reduced fares for winter sports 
visitors. 

SEASON—DECEMBER TO APRIL 


GO TO 
ORWAY 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 
Travel Bureau, Norway House, 23b. 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 








EN A 5 
The Wallace- Jones Physical 


Institute 


71 New Bond Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 1. 
Established 1905. 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED MEDICAL PATRONAGE. 


The Institute is open for treatment and instruction from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Saturdays 1 p.m. 
The ailments in which the treatment has proved highly 

successful are:— 

Liver Troubles. Constipation, Indigestion. 

Nerve Weakness. Obesity, Rheumatism. 

Round Shoulders. Head Stoop. Chest Malformations. 

Dislocated Shoulders. Fluid on the Knee. Weak or Loose Joints. 

Also for General Development for Army, Navy, and other examinations 

where a definite standard of physique is required. 


There are also three forms of TREATMENT BY POST— 
1. CURATIVE. These are not fixed “ courses,” 
2. PHYSICAL but a distinct and separate treat- 
FITNESS. sent fa ary etiedenl cert 
3. PHYSICAL po te the same way - if hou 
q DEVELOPMENT. were able to attend the Institute. 


A 30 Years’ Record of Successful Curative Treatment. 
READ WHAT SATISFIED CLIENTS SAY: 


I have great pleasure in testifying to the great benefit I derived from your 
Course of Physical Culture. MY DIGESTION WAS IMMENSELY 
IMPROVED. 

Wishing you every success. E. W. T. 

Sir,—Have received great benefit from the Course taken under your 
direction. I was suffering from Indigestion and Sluggish Liver, but THESE 
HAVE NOW*ENFIRELY DISAPPEARED, and I feel brighter and beiter 
in every respect. ? i 5. ae B, 

Dear Sir,—I am to say the exercises and advice you sent me have done ine 
good, and f AM FREE FROM CONSTIPATION, a, i, 

FROM THE RT. HON, EARL RUSSELL, 
A, Wallace-Jones, Esq. London. 

Sir,—During the last eight years I have taken several Courses of your 
special exercises. Not only have I personally benefited by them, but 1 
think them of a character admirably adapted to the middle aged who suffer 
from the unnatural conditions of a sedentary life in London. Assuming that 
it is one’s duty to. the community to keep as fit as possible, IT think some 
system of co-ordinated and graduated cxercises such as yours is well fitted 
to lead to that result, Yours faithfully, 

RUSSELL. 


Call and see Mr. Wallace-Jones, or write stating full PARTICULARS 
and YOUR REQUIREMENTS, when the latest book, 


ENERGISING 
and folder giving testimony of satisfied clients, will be sent post free. 


A. WALLACE-JONES (Dept. 1), 
THE WALLACE-JONES PHYSICAL INSTITUTE, 
71 NEW. BOND STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 1796. Established 1905. 
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Here's one 


| of the latest 


Globe-Wernicke has 
always stood for the finest 
and most up-to-date ideas 
in sectional bookcase 
construction. Here, for 
instance, is an “ Elastic ” 
Bookcase with three Book 
Units and a Gramophone 
Record Unit—an idea 
already greatly appre- 
ciated in many homes. 
The new fitting prevents 
warping of Records, makes 


them readily accessible, and 
will accommodate 175 Records. 


British made. “ Always com- 
plete but never finished.” 
Price of stack shown: Oak, 
£11.1.6; Mahogany £13.10.0. 
Deferred Payments if desired. 
Write for copy of NEW 
Catalogue, No. 20 BR 


Tre Globe-Wernicke Co sid 


LONDON : 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 
MANCHESTER : 13 Victoria Street. 


98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 
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WHAT IS 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 
>) 


One where your money is absolutely 


safe. 


Where it is immediately available. 
Where it steadily earns a dividerd of 


not less than 5%. 


Where your profits are free of 


all taxes. 


Such an one is 


The 





MAGNET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


81-83 Harrow Road, 


LONDON, W. 2 


Write for Literature 
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row rain and sleet 


lo suppy shoves 


Away from the smoke and 
sleet and rain . . . to skies 
of blue and sun-kissed 
shores ... picturesque ports 
. . . lingering romance and 
modern gaiety . . . cruising 
enchantment by the _ ideal 
cruising Cunarder— 


“LACONIA ” 


(20,000 tons) 


Mediterranean 


from Southampton, March 1, 
25 days... from 50 guineas. 


Atlanlic Isles 
¢ Morth Africa 


from Southampton, March 29, 
16 days ... from 30 guineas. 


SUMMER CRUISES 


MIDSUMMER CRUISE 
BALTIC & NORWAY 


from Southampton, August I, by the 
luxurious 20,000 ton world-cruising 
liner “ Carinthia.” 


19 days « . « from 33 guimeas, 


“ATLANTIC 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


6,000 miles to U.S.A. and Canada and 
back.—Ocean fares from £38 return 
—Tourist Third Cabin. 


Write for illustrated folders to 
Cunard Line, Liverpool, London, 
or local agents. 


Cunard 
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BARRIE ON 
TOBACCO 


Quoted from “ My Lady Nicotine.” 


OTHING is more pitiable than the way some 

men of my acquaintance enslave themselves 
to tobacco. Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I know a man who con- 
siders a certain mixture so superior to all others 
that he will walk three miles for it. Surely every- 
one will admit that this is lamentable. It is not even 
a good mixture, for I used to try it occasionally ; 
and if there is one man in London who knows 
tobaccos it is myself. There is only one Mixture 
in London deserving the adjective superb. I will 
not say where it is to be got, for the result would 
certainly be that many foolish men would smoke 
more than ever; but I never knew anything to 
compare to it. It is deliciously mild, yet full of 
fragrance, and it never burns the tongue. If you 
try it once you smoke it ever afterwards. It clears 
the brain and soothes the temper. When I went 
away for a holiday anywhere I took as much of that 
exquisite health-giving mixture as I thought would 
last me the whole time, but I always ran out of it. 
Then I telegraphed to London for more, and was 
miserable until it arrived. How I tore the lid off 
the canister! That is a tobacco to live for. 


2 OZS. 2!I5 
Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 
Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
202.2/5. 402.4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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Take No Risks 
—Take 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


“THE LANCET” has declared 
Genasprin to be “ particularly pure.” 
Because of its absolute purity, Gen- 
asprin brings speedy relief in cases of 
Headache, Colds, Rheumatism and 
all Nerve Pains without endangering 
the heart or disturbing the digestion. 


At all Chemists —2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 


GENATOSAN LTD. LOUGHBOROUGH LEICS, 











WRURUBUORUORURU ORO BOSS 


HOMELAND RIVIERA 


BRITAIN’S FAVOURITE WINTER RESORT 


OTIC 








qi possible facility for outdoor recreation and 
indoor entertainment. Municipal Orchestra 
—World’s Best Vocalists and Instrumentalists. 


LOL OOLINOLIN 


WAGLY AS 


@ Tennis and Golf in exquisite surroundings. First- 
class Hotels and innumerable Private Hotels and 
Boarding Houses, with reasonable winter tariffs. 


WONG. 


New Vita-glass Sun Lounge Open Daily. 
Large Tepid Sea-Water Swimming Baths. 


DEOL 


Everything for Health and Happiness arranged 
by progressive Municipality. 


The world-famed Torbay Seaweed Baths and 
Dartmoor Peat Packs, in addition to modern 
SPA TREATMENTS exactly as available at 
famous foreign spas, can be had at reasonable 
cost. 





Official Guide free on application to 
J. M. SCOTT, S.P. Dept., Torquay. 











The “TORBAY EXPRESS” leaves Paddington 

(G.W.R.) each week-day at 12 noon. Pullman Car 

Express leaves Paddington at 11.a.m. Mons., Fris., and 

Sats. Fares, 7/6 First Class, and 5/- Third Class over 

ordinary and week-end fares. Express Train Services 
from the principal Provincial centres. 
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News of the Week 


The Naval Conference 
ie preparations are almost complete for the 
Naval Conference which will be opened by the 
King next Tuesday in the Royal Gallery of the House 
of Lords. On Wednesday the Prime Minister received 
the journalists who will report the Conference and 
made known to them the nature of the British proposals. 
From this statement it is clear that the Government, 
though apparently they are resisted by the Admiralty, 
would like to abolish battleships. Anyhow, they will 
insist upon a considerable reduction of size and gun- 
power. They suggest provisionally that replacement 
be deferred from 1935 to 1936, that the size be reduced 
by at least ten thousand tons and that the guns be 
limited to twelve inches. The opinion of the Admiralty 
about battleships is naturally influenced by the opinion 
of its “opposite number” in Washington where a 
tonnage of roughly thirty thousand (instead of the 
present thirty-five thousand) is desired, but we are 
confident that in this case boldness is the true line of 
safety. The sole function of battleships is to fight 





battleships. If they were abolished no country would 
be in a more dangerous position than it is now. 

* * * * 
Lord Grey of Fallodon and Mr. Lloyd George 

On Tuesday Lord Grey of Fallodon made one of his 
too infrequent speeches. which invariably ¢ontribute 
to serious thinking and reaffirm threatened standards of 
restraint and respectability in political life. When Lord 
Grey of Fallodon was a young member of the House of 
Commons Mr. Gladstone, in discussing the merits of the 
Liberal Parliamentary recruits, used to declare that Sir 
Edward Grey had above all his contemporaries the gift 
of “the true Parliamentary manner.” In vain Mr. 
Gladstone’s collocutors would protest that this or that 
rising young man had grace, wit, eloquence or fancifulness. 
Mr. Gladstone stuck to his point. Sir Edward Grey was 
the coming man among them all. Surely he was justified. 
Lord Grey of Fallodon has never made a speech in which 
the attentive reader could not find a perfectly disinterested 
mind at work even when the speaker seemed ostensibly 
to be representing only the Liberal Party. The arts of the 
political climber, the opportunist and the political strate- 
gist have always been foreign to Lord Grey’s disposition. 
His patience when waiting for his Party’s turn was un- 
rivalled and the only possible explanation of it was that 
he did not know, and did not want to know, how to 
scheme. 

* * * * 

It was a characteristic speech which he made at the 
annual meeting of the Liberal Council on Tuesday—solid, 
simple, serious and filled with good sense. Nobody 
who knows Lord Grey of Fallodon can doubt that what he 
said about Mr. Lloyd George’s fund and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s leadership was wrung from him reluctantly. He 
is not, however, the man to shirk what he deems a duty 
because it is painful. Those who thought that the split 
in the Liberal Party had been repaired at the General 
Election have discovered their mistake. It is clear that 
the Liberal Council, which was formed three years ago to 
support Lord Oxford against Mr. Lloyd George, are as 
resolute now as they were then in their mistrust of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s leadership and in their refusal to approve 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s political fund. In many ways we 
greatly regret the continuance of the split. It may mean 
that the Liberal Party is doomed, after all, to crumble into 
nothing. Mr. Lloyd George’s reputation is very gravely 


assailed. 
* bd * * 


Of course, Mr. Lloyd George will reply, and he may be 
relied upon to throw words about freely. But if, as 
he seems inclined to do, he pretends that Lord Grey’s 
present criticisms are comparable with the criticisms of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he will confuse a very 
simple issue. Lord Grey differed from Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman politically; he differs from Mr. 
Lloyd George morally. Nor will the public be impressed 
by the assurance of many Liberals that Mr. Lloyd George 
dominates the House of Commons. No doubt he does, 
but his reputation is Parliamentary, not national. We 
regret the split, as we said, because valuable service 
might be done by the Liberal Party, particularly in these 
days when. we are all studying the methods of living under 
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a Minority Government. Retrenchment is one of the 
great traditions of the Liberal Party. No Party can 
urge it with more right, and not within recent years has 
there been so urgent a need as there is now, to consider 
whether the yearly increase of expenditure is really bang 
profitably spent. 

x * * ** 

These may be vain regrets. In the circumstances we 
cannot see that Lord Grey could have spoken otherwise 
than he did. He pointed out that at the General Election 
although the Liberal Council dissociated itself definitely 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge to relieve unemployment 
to a particular extent in a particular period, things were 
said which led the public to understand that the Liberal 
Council no longer felt its former “* want of confidence ” in 
Mr. Lloyd George’s leadership, and that it had abandoned 
its objections to the Party being dependent on the Lloyd 
George fund. ‘ Our feeling on these two points,” said 
Lord Grey, “‘ remains just as decided as it was when the 
Liberal Council was formed. Any Party to stand well 
before the country ought to be in a position to say it is 
not dependent upon a personal fund.” Lord Grey then 
went on to say that so long as Mr. Lloyd George remained 
leader of the Party the Liberal Council would fight, not 
under that leadership, but under its own organization and 


with its own fund. 
* * * * 


Mr. Lloyd George on India 

The article which Mr. Lloyd George contributed to the 
Daily Mail of Monday entitled “ Jerry-Building for a 
Crash in India” may have been in Lord Grey’s mind when 
he spoke on Tuesday. The article would be hard to 
beat for mischief. It is astonishing that one who has 
borne the great burdens of a Prime Minister, and who 
knows how easily unconsidered words may be used against 
Great Britain in other lands, should have been guilty 
of this irresponsibility. As often happens in a thoroughly 
unwise article on a complicated subject, there are many 
statements which it is impossible verbally and in detail 
to dispute. The Government may have made a mistake 
in seeming to prejudice the work of the Simon Commission ; 
the Viceroy may have made a mistake in insisting on 
introducing the term ‘“ Dominion Status ”-—though 
personally we do not think so. But it remains unforgivable 
that Mr. Lloyd George should discuss these mistakes 
(as he believes them to be) in a temper which flings as a 
present to the Indian extremists precisely the weapons 
which they are looking for in their attempt to stir up 
enmity against Great Britain. 

* * * * 

The Second Hague Conference 

With the exception of one storm, which burst on Tucs- 
day, the skies have remained fairly clear at The Hague. 
There has been, of course, the expected playing to 
the gallery by the French and German delegations. 
The French produced a document of seven typewritten 
pages defining what they meant by “ sanctions,” sug- 
gesting an elaborate arbitration procedure for the possible 
contingency of Germany’s failure to implement her 
obligations under the Young Plan. The German dele- 
gation, not unnaturally, declined to take any further 
solemn oaths with regard to fulfilling their obligations. 
The jurists on both sides agreed to disagree as to the 
meaning of the first clause of Annex 4 of the Young 
Plan; a convenient formula was found, and embodied 
in a Protocol. It seems at any rate that the French 
have given up the idea of military retaliation. 

* * * * 

Mr. Snowden has acquired merit by quietly but firmly 

persuading his colleagues to stick to the point. On Tues- 





a , 


day, however, as the time for considering the Statute of the 
International Bank approached, the oracle spoke from 
Berlin. Dr. Schacht talked of withdrawing the support of 
the Reichsbank, because he had no confidence in the moral 
basis of this undertaking in its present form. Confusion 
prevailed, but after counsel-bringing sleep, the German 
delegates persuaded Chancellor Miiller to be firm with 
the rebellious Director of the Reichsbank. The Chancellor 
announced that his Government would seek powers to 
amend the new draft constitution (embodied in a Bil] 
now before the Reichstag) and obtain authority to remoye 
the Director, if so desired, before the end of his term of 
office. Dr. Schacht has contented himself with his fina] 
“ gesture” and has given way, so that the Reichsbank 
will take its due part in the new international organism, 


* * * * 

The Fifty-Eighth Meeting of the League Council 
The Council of the League has appointed a Com: 
mission of eleven members, whose task it will be to 
prepare a draft embodying such amendments as may 
be necessary to bring the Covenant into harmony with 
the Kellogg Pact. That some supplementary convention 
is required was the burden of General Smuts’ message 
both over here and in America, Great Britain alone 
can contrive to bridge the gulf that still separates the 
American and the Continental idea of the way to peace, 
The present Government fortunately appreciates fully 
the synthetic value of British policy, and Mr. Henderson 
by his wise words at Geneva on Tuesday must have 
dispelled any remaining suspicion in European minds 
that this country looks to the Kellogg Pact more than 
to the Covenant. . ‘‘ Order, stability, and progress in the 


society of States,” he said, “ can come only through 


permanent political institutions acting on a_ basis of 
accepted public law.”” The French and German delegates 
supported the proposition, making it pretty clear, 
however, that their respective countries would be fighting 
again over the bone of “ sanctions” that has been the 
occasion of the unedifying spectacle at The Hague. Mr. 
Henderson also persuaded the Council to appoint a 


_Committee to report on the conflicting claims of Jews 


and Arabs at the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem. 


* - * 

The Coal Problem 

The Technical Conference at Geneva on the conditions 
of labour in the coal industry continues its efforts to 
devise a standard working day. A Reuter’s message 
says that the chief British delegate, Mr. W. R. Smith, 
proposed seven and a half hours. Even when 
the standard has been agreed upon, and provision made 
for over-time, there will be the knotty problem, which has 
already caused some trouble, of determining how time 
spent in the mine is to be reckoned. The main difficulty 
appears to be the difference between the British and the 
Continental methods of calculation—yet one more 
indication of the awkward effects of nineteenth: century 
“splendid isolation”! There remains the question of 
wages, and undoubtedly the Economic Committee of 
the League was right in advocating ‘‘ measures for 
assimilating, if not equalizing, hours and wages, and 
social conditions.” At any rate, definite international 
remedies for the international malady of the coal industry 
are now under way, and we may combine hope with 
patience. Meanwhile, the British coalowners have 
achieved what they call the first international agreement 
in the history of the mining industry. This is, in effect, 
an agreement with Polish coalowners, fixing minimum 


prices for coal exported to Scandinavia and the Baltic § 


orts, in aceordance with the principle accepted at a — 
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joint meeting in Berlin some five months ago. A Joint me up against the guns,” he exclaimed, “ and when 






































































from Price Committee and an Export Co-ordination Committee. I looked round there was nobody there! You have got 
port of will be appointed. to treat your responsible leaders in a more responsible 
moral ’ ° ° * way.’ No doubt Mr. Maxton had cause for complaint, 
fusion Paris as a Money Market but one cannot help feeling that the heaven-sent guerrilla 
erman M. Chéron, the French Minister of Finance, made an leader does not get into positions where such complaints 
ae important declaration on January 10th with regard a ates idea {tal bi ane ‘ 
cui to France’s ambition to make Paris an international ; : 
a Bil money market. He shows how the restoration of the The Charing Cross Bridge 
ornare French financial system and the stabilization of the _It is right to take into account the strong and per- 
aint franc have prepared the soil—and * the country has sistent criticisms of the official scheme for anew Charing 
ap recovered its traditional capacity to save —while a Cross Bridge if only because in a matter so critical for 
shai careful readjustment of charges and duties has improved London it would be disastrous to make a mistake. Not 
sail the conditions for a thriving growth. The current number — only is the whole future of the planning of this part oi 
4 of L’Europe Nouvelle, which prints this message, devotes London at issue, but a very large amount of money is 
much space to the enterprise. It gives plenty of informa- involved and, above all, no solution will be a solution 
l tion about what is being aimed at, and suggests that which does not provide for the traffic of the far future. 
Com: the future financial function of Paris will be quite different We have little sympathy with those who write in the 
be to | from that former function of “ sharing with London the cause of architecture in such a way as to ignore or under- 
: may market for long-term capital loans.” It is implied, estimate the gravity of the traffic problem. Traffic is 
> with however, that London bankers are very willing that of the essence of a modern city and provision for it is 
ention Paris should help to bear the burden. We should of the essence of true architecture. It would be 
essage be glad to know that co-operation between these fortunate if it were found that the official scheme, which 
alone «two financial centres is assured, but, frankly, we do provides for replacing the present railway bridge at 
es the | not like the political flavour of French finance. The Charing Cross with a road bridge, and putting the railway 
peace, history of the last ten years goes far to justify Mr. George | station on the south side of the river, was proof against 
“fully [  Glasgow’s gibe (see Continental Statesmen reviewed on the bulk of the criticisms, for this would be the shortest 
Jerson p. 98) at the apparently unconquerable French aversion way of getting something done. 
have © from realistic finance. F * ‘ * 
— , . : * : We are bound to say, however, that Sir Reginald 
than —& The Chinese Famine aes . He 4 Bice clei 
in the ff The Chinese International Famine Relief Commission ean sida ly ee Seen ee ate 
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Mr. Thomas and Trade Realities 


Fo months past the Spectator has affirmed and 
emphasized again and again that the fundamental 
necessity of our economic life is a reorganization of 
individual industries, involving an improvement of 
methods of marketing, a facing of the fact that certain 
losses had got to be cut and certain improvements made 
before the industries of Great Britain would again be 
able to compete effectively in the markets of the world, 
in a word—rationalization. 

In his speech to members of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce on Friday, January 10th, the Lord Privy 
Seal restated this whole position. He first outlined 
the efforts which the Government had made and are 
making for the furtherance of British industry and trade. 
Missions similar to that of Lord D’Abernon to Argentina 
were to be made to other countries. Commercial diplo- 
matic representation was to be strengthened and extended. 
The development of the British Empire was not the 
prerogative of any party and was to be pursued with 
energy by the present Government. National funds 
must not be poured out without return, but where it 
could be shown that a return was probable the Govern- 
ment was as ready to be generous as it could be. 

The most important part of his speech, however, 
referred to the part that was to be taken by the City 
in furthering the interests of the national economy. 
Mr. Thomas had discussed the matter with “those in 
authority ” (an unnecessarily mysterious phrase), and 
was able to make an authorized statement which proved 
conclusively that the financial organization of the country 
was prepared to stand behind industry in any effort 
it should make to re-establish itself. But—‘‘ those in 


the City who have been studying this matter are con- 
vinced that a number of our important industries must 
be fundamentally reorganized and modernized in order 
to be able to produce at prices which will enable them 


to compete with the world.” Mr. Thomas concludes 
with an appeal to industry not to “* miss this opportunity 
of making a real big effort,” and states his intention 
of calling a conference of leading industrialists to follow 
up his appeal. 

So much for Mr. Thomas’s case. It is, we think, an 
unanswerable one. Unfortunately that does not prove 
that it will not be answered, and it may, therefore, be as 
well to examine a little more closely in what this 
reorganization consists, and also to answer some of the 
possible objections. 

To quote Sir Josiah Stamp, speaking at Bradford 
the day before Mr. Thomas, rationalization is ‘“ directed 
to the reduction of costs by greater efficiency and capital 
methods ” (7.e., more scientific use of capital), as opposed 
to “rings and quotas and trusts and tariff walls—all 
of which try to prevent true economic facts from asserting 
themselves.” You can, that is to say, have trusts 
without rationalization, or rationalization without trusts. 
The policy of rationalization is not dependent upon the 
size of units, but it is dependent upon the proper organ- 
ization of an industry as a whole. Which of these is to 
be the policy of the City is sufficiently indicated by the 
last paragraph of Mr. Thomas’s announcement, offering 
help to individual undertakings provided that their 
schemes of reorganization fit in “as part of the general 
plan for the industry in question as a whole.” As the 
financial leader-writer of the Times has said, “ quality, 
not size, should determine whether credit should be 
given.” So long as that policy is maintained we need 
have no fear of the operation of trusts. 

In his mention of tariff walls Sir Josiah Stamp opened 


the subject of another possible objection, one, in fact, 
which has been already made, and he disposed of it jn 
the same breath. The protectionists say, “ give us 
security in our home markets, and we will get export 
trade for ourselves.” (cf. Sir Gilbert Wyle’s comment 
on Mr. Thomas’s speech.) But, to paraphrase the sentence 
quoted above, this is merely putting off the evil day 
on which “ true economic facts ”’ will inevitably have to 
be faced. It is, besides, asking for a subsidy at the 
expense of the home consumer, and thus doubly 
antagonizing foreign customers—a hopeful policy indeed! 

The truth is that there are certain of our industries 
which are no longer so efficient as the same industries 
in other countries, and this is the reason why they cannot 
compete in world markets. These industries have now 
been offered an opportunity of bringing themselves into 
a state of efficiency. The Government are willing to 
help, both by commercial diplomacy, and by the creation 
of such bodies as the ‘‘ economic general staff.” The 
City is ready to give all the help that is needed. The 
Trade Unions have publicly declared that they will offer 
no opposition to the introduction of more efficient 
machinery, and are co-operating loyally, as the example 
of the railwaymen shows, in the effort to regain our 
lost trade. The decks are cleared. It remains to be seen 
whether industry is willing to rescue itself by conforming 
to modern conditions. 

And when all this has been done, unemployment 
will still remain. Rationalizations will displace labour, 
and if, in the long run, they alone can create the pros- 
perity which will reabsorb the displaced, there will, 
nevertheless, remain the immediate problem to be faced. 
To that problem we shall return, Meanwhile, in order 
that the reabsorption shall be as quick as possible, and 
the dislocation as little as possible, there is one special 
aspect of the problem which can be tackled even before 
the reorganization of production is complete. That is 
the problem of salesmanship. 

With one aspect of that question Mr. Thomas has dealt 


in his speech. Empire development, the proper use of 4 


the enormous resources and markets offered by our 
Dominions and Colonies, is to be energetically pursued 
by the Government. It should be sufficiently obvious 
by this time, from the utterances of responsible Dominion 
statesmen, that the Dominions will enter into no fanciful 
schemes for a free trade Empire. There is no reason 
why they should sacrifice their growing industries to the 
requirements of Great Britain’s decaying ones. But by 
the appointment of joint commissions, or of a non-party 
Empire Economic Council, such as that advocated by 
Sir Robert Hadfield, many openings may be found for 
unsheltered co-operation in enterprises which will prove 
of enormous benefit to both. The aerial survey which 
is to be made of part of Rhodesia points the way to a 
first step in such schemes. The joint development of 
the resources thus laid bare should alone suffice to bring 
prosperity to large sections in each country. The 
surface of migration problems has as yet been scarcely 
scratched, and it may be suggested that the way to 
solve them is probably to be found in connexion with 
such schemes as those suggested. This is, again, 4 
subject for fuller treatment. 

The other equally important aspect was touched upon 
by Mr. Thomas only by way of anecdote. It is that 
of our foreign sales policy in general. First of all, it 
is necessary in many eases that there should be somebody 
who can speak for the industry as a whole. Foreign 
buyers are used to the conveniences afforded by this 
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method of buying, and tend to buy only where it is used. 
Second comes the question of exhibitions, and here 
the Government could help by abandoning its present 
conservative policy, as interpreted by the departments. 
Almost all other nations organize collective exhibits, 
which are very much more impressive than a good but 
scattered, display in the exhibitions held in other 
countries, 7.¢., on the doorstep of the prospective buyer. 
The British Government alone concentrates upon a purely 
national exhibition in its own country, to which the 
foreign buyer is with difficulty induced to come and 
where he cannot inspect the whole range of products 
offered to him but only those of one country. The 
Barcelona Exhibition and the Prague Samples Fairs 
are instances where much good might have been done 
by the organization of collective exhibits, yet they have 
remained opportunities missed. 

Thirdly there is the question of psychology in general, 
which we dealt with in our leading article, “ Facing 


General Smuts 


HE visit of General Smuts to the United States has 

been as fruitful as we expected. He has been dis- 
charging the invaluable function of explaining Europe 
to Americans. Nothing could be more timely. He can 
be trusted to avoid the tactless mistake of inviting the 
United States to join the League. He is a missionary of 
the League, it is true, but he carefully has not done more 
than try to remove some of the arrears of information 
in America about the League. He has shown the diffi- 
culties of Europe; he has pointed out how Europe in 
cultivating the League has adopted the spiritual child of 
the United States; he has proved how much success 
has attended the efforts of Europe ; and he has destroyed, 
let us hope finally, the idea that Europe is perversely 
floundering about in a bog of ancient tradition because 
she prefers it to newer and firmer ground. All this 
explanation of the methods by which Europe has been 
genuinely feeling her way towards peace is a service to 
the world which nobody could have performed quite so 
well as General Smuts. But before he entered the 
United States he delivered, in Canada, some remarkable 
addresses on the Constitution of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. It is to the ideas which he discussed 
in these addresses that we desire particularly to refer in 
this article. 

The addresses evidently made a deep impression in 
Canada, and General Smuts’s reasoning ought to be laid 
before a much wider public in this country than it seems 
to have reached. Nor is the character of the British 
Empire a matter which concerns only the British people. 
Rightly considered, the Empire is the most wonderful 
organization of peace-loving and liberty-loving men which 
has emerged from democratic experience. Its continued 
existence is indispensable to all nations which are deter- 
mined to build on the already solid foundations of peace. 
In a message to the Manchester Guardian last week Mr. 
Philip Kerr summarized General Smuts’s addresses. It 
was an open secret, Mr. Kerr said, that General Smuts 
had some misgivings about the decisions which are said 
to have been reached by the legal committee appointed 
by the Imperial Conference of 1926. That Conference, 
of course, sanctioned the memorable definition of Domin- 
ion status. What General Smuts is evidently afraid of 
is that lawyers, benevolently intent upon giving full 
scope to equality, may risk the unity of the Empire. The 
truth is that nationalistic tendencies could easily be 
pressed to the point at which there would be no unity 
left. General Smuts’s real thesis in Canada was, therefore, 








Trade Realities,” last week. Since we wrote, our words 
have been underlined by the President of the British 


Chamber of Commerce in Paris. At an important 
gathering on January 9th he urged that :— 


“It was essential that salesmen sent over from home to sell 
goods in France should have some sympathetic understanding 
of the French mind and a good knowledge of the French language ; 
it was essential that catalogues and price lists should be printed 
in French, that weights and measures should be expressed in the 
metric system, and that, whenever possible, prices should be quoted 
in French currency. Competitors were doing all this and more, 
and wo were only handicapping our own salesmen in not adopting 
similar methods.” 

All these recommendations point to defects in our sales 
policy not only in France, but in every country in the 
world. They provide a field for improvement where 
we need not wait for the installation of improved machin- 
ery, and where we can do much to restore British industries 
to their proper place in the world economy, and to 
soften the rigours which may be occasioned by reorgan- 


ization. 


and the Empire 


the necessity of finding the middle way for nationalistic 
ambitions. Having been given a very generous tether 
within a liberty-conferring Empire, they must stop short 
of destroying the organized harmony which not only 
gave them that liberty but now ensures it. 

Let us pause a moment to contemplate the grandeur 
of the spectacle of a man who spent three years fighting 
against the British Empire now pleading for the preser- 
vation of the Empire, on the conditions either present 
or implied, because it guarantees freedom in such various 
forms as have never before been comprehended in a human 
institution. Unquestionably a man who has a motive 
strong enough to drive him to this dramatic culmination 
of his thinking is worth listening to. 

He told the Canadians that thanks mainly to their 
own example and to that of South Africa the British 
Commonwealth was the first Empire to be based on 
equality and freedom. The United States was committed 
to assimilation. So was France. In Northern Africa 
every French African was modelled into a Frenchman. 
The British Empire alone gave the right to free national, 
cultural and racial development. Great Britain and the 
British Dominions in combination were the freest and 
most influential political organism in the world. 
But would the members of this unique combination have 
the sense to save its usefulness by recognizing before it 
was too late that nationalism could be pressed too far ? 
The older mistake was excessive centralization. Would 
the new mistake be independence pressed to the point 
of dissolution? The original Imperialism was dead. 
The danger now was international anarchy. We agree 
that the danger is real because the additions which the 
legalist makes to a political definition often go further 
than the intention. ‘* Independence,” “ equality,” are 
magnificent things which seem naturally to demand the 
safeguards of ample verbal pledges, but unfortunately 
an expansive pedantry in the letter may defeat the 
spirit. Lawyers are subject to the characteristic mistakes 
of all experts who are asked to express a political 
idea in terms of their own profession. 

To put it bluntly the danger is that the nationalism 
of the various Dominions—a very proper thing in itself— 
may turn its eyes inwards so habitually that it may 
lose sight of all the exterior aspects of the Empire. It 
may lose sight of the Empire as an organism of freedom 
which owes duties to the rest of the world and is itself a 
correlative of the League of Nations. General Smuts 
declared that fanatics and legalists can think only of 
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equality. ‘They are even talking of there being five 
Kings.” This was his vivid way of condemning the full 
logic of the nationalist argument that the Prime Minister 
of every Dominion ought to have the right to tender 
his political advice directly to the King. The proposal 
is clearly impracticable. If the King were required to 
pick and choose between five more or less contradictory 
sets of Ministerial advice, we should soon find that our 
Limited Monarchy had been put back to a very much 
earlier stage of its development. The whole idea is a 
confusion of equality of status with equality of function. 
It is an example of sacrificing the higher liberty of our 
great Imperial combination in order to emphasize the 
liberty of the parts. 

General Smuts suggested three main objectives which 
ought to be kept in view :—(1) The Crown as a focus of 
unity and loyalty (this focus of Imperial sentiment 
having nothing of the original power of Downing Street 
over the Dominions); (2) The development of the 
Imperial Conference as the real policy-making body 
for the whole Empire; (3) The studious maintenance 
of diplomatic unity accompanied by diplomatic represen- 
tation of the Dominions in capitals where particular 
interests require this representation. 

This seems to us to be not only a grand conception 
but a safe one. Conference, good will, and mutual 
confidence are the instruments of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and with like instruments (if it avoids 
the morbid introspection of excessive nationalism) it can 
express itself coherently and helpfully before the whole 
world. In connexion with the diplomatic representation 


The City 


R. RAYMOND UNWIN, now Consultant to the 

Greater London Regional Planning Committee, 

some years ago designed a panorama shown at Olympia 

to illustrate his idea of the City Practical, and the appli- 

cation of town-planning to the future development of 
this country. 

In the foreground were a river and a railway. The 
ground behind was undulating with a valley on each 
side, and in the distance hills covered with woods. The 
conditions by the river were clearly favourable for the 
development of an industrial town. Ocean-going steamers 
were able to come up the river as far as the bridge, 
bringing raw material, while the lines of railway provided 
facilities for the despatch of the finished products. An 
ample space of land adjacent to the wharves and to the 
railway was reserved for markets, factories, workshops 
and warehouses, as there the cost of handling goods was 
reduced to a minimum, and the smoke and noise were 
confined to a limited zone. 

Further away was the Civie Centre, the Town Hall, 
the Police Court, and the Exchange, surrounded by the 
main business buildings, theatres and concert halls. The 
higher slopes of the town were reserved for residences, 
while the typ of the hill was a pleasure space. A limit 
was set to the increase of this ideal town by surrounding 
it with a belt of open space reserved for recreation and 
for agriculture. In order to provide for the future indus- 
trial growth of the city there were detached satellite 
towns situated on the higher ground above the valley. 
Each was a self-contained town, containing the sub- 
sidiary. industries, which had not to be in immediate 
contact with water-transport, and also independent 
schools, churches and shops. They were, however, all 
linked up by arterial roads and railways to the Civic 
Centre and the docks, 

. The panorama was, of course, a kind of pictorial 


—, 


of the Dominions we recall the excellent suggestion of 
Dr. Arthur Berriedale Keith, formerly Assistant Secretary 
of the Imperial Conference, that British diplomats should 
be lent to the Dominions and Dominion diplomats 
lent to Great Britain as freely as naval and military 
officers are exchanged now. 

There would be a grave menaee to General Smuts’s 
noble conception of the Empire building up confidence 
and the habit of conference both within and without if 
Lord Beaverbrook’s advice should be accepted and the 
Empire should be turned into an economic unit with 
tariffs against the world. Even internally such a scheme 
would contain the seeds of Imperial dissolution because 
there would be something resembling the old Imperial 
spirit under which the “ Colonies ”’ were required to 
supply what the Mother Country wanted without con. 
sideration for their local interests. Of course a “ Free 
Trade Empire ” will be impossible until the Dominions 
enter the Zollverein willingly—and that they seem 
unlikely to do—but even if they gave way there would 
always be a certain insurgent opinion among them that 
their young manufactures had been sacrificed to Great 
Britain who desired nothing except that her own manu- 
factured goods should be paid for by Dominion food 
and raw materials. 

We hope that Gencral Smuts’s addresses will be re- 
published, and we shall be surprised if their reasoning 
does not brood over the next Imperial Conference like a 
directing spirit. If so, it will be found that the higher 
liberty of what General Smuts calls the ““ New Empire” 
is incompatible with a new economic warfare. 


Practical 


allegory. London’s Covent Garden Market is now | 
situated where the greatest inconvenience to traffic is 
caused by the heavy lorries passing to and from the main 
terminal stations, but in the City Practical markets 
would be adjacent to railway and river. Instead of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Londoners having to travel daily 
in congested tubes or railway carriages in a manner that 


-surely deserves as severe condemnation as the over- 


crowding in our slums, in the City Practical it would be 
possible for the majority of the workers to walk from 
their homes to their daily work. In Dr. Unwin’s Utopia, 
civic buildings are not scattered, and roads are not spoilt 
by fringes of straggling bungalows and villas. 

It is, of course, easy for a skilled architect with a pencil 
and a clean sheet of paper to plan a new town, and 
extremely difficult in practice to improve conditions in 
London or any other industrial centre. But clearly if we 
are not to be smothered by our own civilization in these 
over-populated islands some action is imperatively 
needed, and we can try to learn from our prophets. 
Millions of pounds are being wasted every year by un- 
necessary delays in London’s streets, and our mental 
hospitals are crowded with cases of persons who are 
unable to survive as normal individuals under the pres- 
sure of noisy industrial life. Is it possible in an old 
world to create garden cities and towns planned from the 
start to provide for a limited number of persons ?_ Those 
responsible for the creation of Letchworth before the 
War, and Welwyn since the War, declare that in satellite 
towns may be found the remedies for the present con- 
gestion, and that the new houses of the future ought to 
be placed in towns that are planned as independent com- 
munities, rather than arranged in dormitories like 
Becontree or Downham. 

It must at the outset be confessed that, in spite of 
the success of Welwyn, due in the main to the perse- 
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yerance of Sir Theodore Chambers and the little group 
around him, the average business man is still left cold by 
the idea of a garden city. Possibly, too, some of the sup- 
porters of the movement, by their very extravagance of 
vision, may have frightened off the cautious and often 
short-sighted business man. 

The London County Council are not very sympathetic, 
and published a report a few months ago, the joint work 
of the Housing and Town Planning Committees, stating 
that they preferred to encourage industries to go to their 
own housing estates at Becontree and elsewhere, where 
land has been set aside for industrial premises in antici- 
pation of the establishment of new electrical super 
power stations, rather than to spend public money on 
satellite towns. 

It is, of course, quite true, as the leaders of the L.C.C. 
continually point out, that there are no powers to compel 
either industries or persons to remove into new areas. If 
there were such powers, the task of removing slum 
dwellers into new houses would be much simpler, for one 


_of the greatest difficulties at present in clearing poor 


areas is the very natural desire of many people to remain 
in the neighbourhood where they have been brought up, 
near to old friends, accessible to the church or chapel of 
their choice, and to the shops where they can obtain 
credit in case of need. It would also simplify the creation 
of garden cities if industries could be compelled by law 
to remove from congested areas into the country, but 
our industrial magnates would “ kick,” on the grounds 
that ‘they know best where they should place their 
works! For a shredded wheat factory or for a printing 
works, a garden city with its clean atmosphere is suitable, 
but many industries declare that they must remain in 
the big cities, in spite of lower rates and better health 
elsewhere. 

There is a vast amount of educational work to be 
carried out before the financiers and others who control 
big business will voluntarily move their workshops and 


factories to satellite towns. Although all political parties 
in this country give lip service to the ideal, and the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association have 
been indefatigable under Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, nobody 
can yet foresee when or where the next British garden 
city will be built, or how the necessary capital will be 
obtained. 

Welwyn is a protest against the addition of dormitory 
suburbs to existing towns. Its further development, 
(it has already cost over £500,000), largely depends 
upon the realization on the part of the business commu- 
nity that there are great advantages to be gained in 
health, happiness and social well-being in an industry 
established under semi-rural conditions. In the United 
States business men are far more appreciative of the 
advantages of town planning and open spaces than 
appears to be the case in this country. 

If we could put the clock back ten years, and still 
remember our experience, how many mistakes could be 
avoided! Over 1,400,000 houses have been built at a 
capital cost estimated to be at least £600,000,000. Many 
estates are degenerating into slum areas. If Becontree, 
for example, had only been designed and carried 
through on garden city principles, the cost to London 
would have been no greater, and the welfare of this 
new community would be safer. The City Practical 
is built on a carefully thought-out plan, whereas our 
housing communities of to-day are muddling through. 
Let us try to avoid in the future the dismal mistakes 
we have made in the past. Mr. Arthur Greenwood, the 
Minister of Health, is at the present time considering the 
weighty arguments which were placed before him recently 
by an influential deputation. We may surely expect 
him with the least possible delay to consult with the 
London County Council, and all other great authorities, 
that are now planning slum clearances, in order to see 
whether they: will consider plans to decentralize, and 
create the City Practical. 


In Defence of the Faith 
IX.—The Interior Life 


{The writer of this article is the Rev. Cecil Henry Boutflower, 

D.D., Suffragan Bishop of Southampton since 1921.] 
OLOURED book-wrappers and the window-dressing 
of our day are not necessarily inconsistent with 
interest in interior contents, but the caption of “* Interior 
Life ” does not suggest the side of religion most attractive 
to contemporary minds, or most discussed in the religious 
press ; it does not offer good copy or stimulate live contro- 
versy between rival schools of refusal to think. ‘“* The 
interior life ” is not a scriptural phrase, any more than is 
“spiritual life.’ The New Testament is content with 
“ Life ’—sometimes qualified as ‘‘ eternal life,” once as 
“ the life which is life indeed.” To that supreme Christian 
meaning it arrogates the current word for “life.” 
Physical life and death where they come into com- 
petition are reduced to “ waking and sleeping.” 

But life in its innermost recesses is not necessarily 
conscious, in infancy or in sleep for instance. Yet the 
phrase “‘ interior life,” as ordinarily used, does refer to 
the conscious inward experiences of that spiritual Life, 
in contrast to its outward activities; it is confessedly 
subjective. 

As such it must mect on the threshold the objection of 
practical persons that Christianity, unlike Buddhism and 
some modern faiths, is not primarily a philosophy, a 
quest of mental satisfaction or peace: that subjectivity 
is contemptible: that what matters is the works and 


fruits of Christian life, its social productivity. For are 
we not learning as the lesson of the century that true 
Christianity must be social in its instincts and results ? 
Have we not marvelled at the blindness of Evangelical 
or Tractarian forefathers who failed to see this while 
they nurtured anxiously an individual spiritual life, or 
whose corporate instincts stopped at the church door ? 
Now let religion leave the sanctuary and get out into the 
streets and factories! The healthy do not much contem- 
plate their digestion, nor the healthy-minded their 
interior life. 

Such pragmatic criticism betrays a religion—Abu Ben 
Adhem notwithstanding—weak at the core, a religion 
of which the centre is not God, but Man and Man’s world. 
Not for the Christian only but for any serious theist, God, 
if God there be, must be the supreme fact of existence ; 
and for man his relation to God must needs be the chief 
aspect of his being, and God’s glory his chief end. To 
this his social relations and productivity only come in 
as secondary. And for man as a conscious creature, 
conscious correspondence to that divine relationship 
must be an essential part of the fullness of his being. This 
truth is for Christians only the converse of their Christian 
belief that in creating men as free agents, not mexely 
determined machines, however productive, God’s will 
was that they should fill and realize the relation of sonship 
to Himself. Deep reason lies behind that dictum of the 
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Scotch Catechism that “ the chief end of man is to glorify 
God, and to enjoy Him for ever.” In man’s supreme 
relationship conscious correspondence, the subjective 
element, is an essential and high part. 

By the Interior Life we understand, then, that cultivated 
conscious relation to God, the Source and Centre of our 
being, which incidentally expresses itself in external 
worship and in social activities pleasing to Him. These 
are the natural fruits of intercourse and union with the 
Divine, Who (according to another Christian dogma) is 
Love. By the essence of that love Christian life is saved 
from self-centredness ; which, even when its concern is 
spiritual, is like the religion of philanthropy itself, if 
merely man-centred, a form of idolatry, and one less 
honourable. By such union Christian life retains and 
draws on the springs of power for fruitful action. But 
the cultivation of that interior life is directed rather to 
the life-giving union itself than to its outward fruits. 
A Christianity which began with the latter would be 
‘* preposterous ”’ in the strict sense, a putting the fruit 
before the root. Even pragmatically considered, fruits 
will wither if the root be neglected; and this implies 
some degree of self-conscious attention to roots. A recent 
Times article on boxing and “ the miracle of recupera- 
tion” goes on to remark, “‘ The wonder is that so many 
who see this clearly for brain and muscle fail to see its 
application to the spirit. . . The inner life has no less 
a need of breathing spaces, of calm hours of quiet resort 
to well-springs of power and vision.” 

To say this is not to ignore the wide difference of 
temperaments as God has made them. There are those 
whose subjective side, in religion as in all else, is mini- 
mum. Equally faithful as parents or dutiful as children, 
they spend little thought on sentiment, but express 
their devotion in action. Theirs is the way of Martha 
rather than the way of Mary. They are not to be pressed 
to affect what is not genuinely theirs, though we remember 
that Our Lord had a word of gentle warning for Martha. 
For the man of another nature it is otherwise; he may 
be disposed to sit by the loved one’s side, or linger in 
reverie on her perfections, when love had better be up 
and doing something for her. Temperaments and spiritual 
gifts will permanently differ; but in things religious the 
mood of the age favours what it calls the “ extrovert,” 
and on the whole that is not the mood of the New Testa- 
ment. Jesus Christ’s teaching on religion was charac- 
teristically interior. Therein it struck its note of contrast, 
not only with ethnic religions but with Judaism itself. 
It does so explicitly, from the Sermon on the Mount on. 
Not the outward keeping of commandments, but the 
inward temper: not the public manifestation but what 
behind the shut door the Father seeth in secret is, He 
taught, what matters most. Grant that a revelation or 
teaching which is to survive in a Church must take to 
itself a body and express itself in institutional and active 
shapes; yet no development in the direction either of 
ceremonial or of practical service would be legitimate 
which subverted this priority of the interior life. 

But further, in review of history, it would seem that 
by some “law of indirectness,” the devotees of the 
interior life have often made deeper practical mark on 
their age than the great men of affairs. In primitive 
society the growth of miracle legend has significance: 
Wild and childish the legends may be, but they are evidence 
that those who are the subject of them made exceptional 
impression on the imagination of their contemporaries. 
Occasionally it is some great ruler or deliverer round 
whom such legends have accumulated : but for the most 
part it is not kings and conquerors as such, but saints 
and hermits, sometimes with singularly little visible 


itr, 


claim to the gratitude of society. A St. Aidan, effective 
evangelist of the North, gentle and sociable, leavening 
a king’s court and training his band of followers, woulg 
seem to us a more worthy as well as a more attractive 
figure than his successor the saintly Cuthbert, retiring 
from his diocese to a turf hut on Farne Island, and blessing 
not too welcome visitors out of a hole. Yet there is no 
question as to which most impressed his age, or round 
which of these two legend has been busiest. Ecclesiastica] 
complications no doubt come into the account, but the 
fact remains. St. Cuthbert’s monument is Durham 
Cathedral. All over the north of England he is honoured 
by memorials ; while fifty years ago in the whole diocese 
of Durham not a church had been dedicated to St. Aidan, 

On humbler levels of modern life and spiritual experi- 
ence the lesson is echoed. ‘‘ When I’m a fool I think 
I'll save time by not stropping the razor: and I find it’s 
like that chen I don’t get my morning hour with God” 
was the remark of an undergraduate friend who had pro- 
bably never heard of anything so grand as “ the interior 
life.’ And still in “‘ dusky lane and wrangling mart” 
we meet plain men and women 

‘* Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” 

Yes, because fullest correspondence with the Divine 
touches the unlimited resources of power. But. such: 
correspondence is not to be had for nothing. It costs 
discipline, of mind and spirit as well as of the flesh, and 
deliberate exclusion of some competing calls, to make the 
stillness wherein the dew can fall. And stillness is hard 
to win. The Way of Peace is not attractive to this 
generation. It has too little affinity with motor-cars and 
is so unlike the Brighton road, not even promising a Class A 
smooth surface throughout ; while for the earnest there 
are important and less solitary roads via Stockholm or 
Swanwick. But those whose feet are guided and kept 
in this Way will be found to have something that others 
increasingly need and weleome when they meet it. Yet 
when all is said, no razor-stropping considerations will 
serve. The motive of the interior life must be born not 
of utilitarian purpose but of adoration, since this alone 
answers to eternal realities in the relation of God and 
Man. Ceci, H. SouTHAMPTON. 

The tenth article in this second series will appear next weck. 
Dr. MecNeile, of Trinity College, Dublin, will write on ‘‘ The Nature 
of Prayer.” Previous articles have been ‘‘ The Modern Outlook 
in Theology,’ by the Bishop of Gloucester ; ‘* The Modern Attitude 
to the Bible,” by Canon Vernon Storr, of Westminster; ‘ Provi- 
dence and Free Will,” by Rev. F. H. Brabant; ‘‘ Christianity and 
the Beyond,” by Dr. Edwyn Bevan ; ** The Wondrous Fellowship,” 
by Mr. Algar Thorold ; ‘‘ The Mystery of Suffering,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Maltby; ‘‘ Faith and Works,” by Dr. Rudolf Otto, translated 


by Professor John W. Harvey; ‘“ Personal Immortality,’ by Dr, 
Albert Peel. 


Indian Legislators—III. 


[In the days of Lord Curzon Mr. Arnold Ward spent a year and a half 
travelling in India as a newspaper correspondent. He sat in the 
House of Commons from 1910 to 1918 as Unionist Member for 
Watford. Last winter he returned to India in the capacity of 
Special Correspondent of a London paper. He visited Mr. Gandhi 
at Ahmedabad, and spent some weeks in Calcutta and Bombay, 
but the main part of his visit was devoted to a thorough study of 
the work of the Legislative Assembly at Delhi, where he met many 
of the political leaders. Mr. Ward writes in no way as an authority 
on India, but as a student of Indian affairs, and a political observer 
of some experience.—Epb. Spectator. | 


FYNHE European group in the Assembly consists of nine 

elected members, with whom are two others, Sir 
James Simpson of Madras, who although a nominated 
member is the choice of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, and Lieut.-Col. Gidney, nominated to repre- 
Sent the Anglo-Indian community. Their constituents, 
although they include officials, schoolmasters; mis- 
sionaries, and other British residents, are in the main 
drawn from the commercial classes, and their importance 
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in the Assembly is chiefly but not entirely due to their 
great knowledge and experience of Indian mercantile 
questions. Their leader is Sir Darcy Lindsay, a shrewd, 
kindly, business man and a very popular figure in the 
House ; and their Whip is Colonel Crawford, late of the 
Indian Army, who combines a thorough grasp of military 
matters with an intimate knowledge of the opinion of 
British residents, derived from his position as Secretary 
of the European Association. Another very interesting 
member of this group is Mr. Arthur Moore, a traveller 
and journalist and man of wide culture who, if he asserts 
himself, may enjoy a good deal of influence in the settle- 
ment of the Indian crisis. 

It used to be said of British business men in India that 
they saw little of educated Indians and did not under- 
stand their aims and aspirations. But eight years in the 
Assembly and the Councils have gone far to bring about 
a mutual understanding ; mutual understanding has led 
to increased good feeling, and this may definitely be set 
down as one of the very best results of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. 

I have given a favourable account of the Opposition, 
and have only the same account to give of the occupants 
of the Government benches, twenty-six of whom are 
officials, and worthily uphold the great traditions of the 
Indian Civil Service. Their thorough knowledge of 
administration fairly atones for some disadvantage in 
public speaking, and they display perfect courtesy and 
patience, which is reciprocated by the Opposition. There 
are, however, grave inherent weaknesses in their position, 
of one of which, the absence of the head of the Govern- 
ment from the Assembly, I must write at another time. 

There appear to me to be three other principal weak- 
nesses which undermine the Government’s authority and 
strength. The first is the fact that the British and Indian 
members of the Government do not work well together 
asateam. Three British and two Indian Members have 
seats in the Assembly, but while the British members 
frankly represent British rule, the fact that the Indian 
members have no popular support, and are not even 
elected members of the House, puts them at a great dis- 
advantage as against the elected mass of their compatriots. 
Throughout the Session which I watched at Delhi, the 
Indian members’ utterances were strictly confined to the 
business of their departments ; not once were they per- 
mitted or induced to join in a general debate. All the 
Opposition leaders spoke in the debate on Dominion 
Status on March 11th and 12th, and it was right and 
necessary that an Indianized Government should give an 
Indianized reply. But the Indian members of Council 
uttered not one word. There they sat, mute and glum, 
prisoners in the British camp. It was perfectly obvious 
either that they agreed with the Opposition, or that they 
were afraid of them. 

The second great weakness of the Government is its 
dependence on the votes of nominees. It is astonishing 
to see in practice the difference in moral weight between 
the votes of elected and nominated members, when they 
are cast in the same Assembly. Especially is this true of 
non-official nominated members, who in theory are free 
to vote as they like, but in practice are in this dilemma 
that if they vote with the Government they are suspected 
of subservience, and if they vote against it are not likely 
to be nominated again. Apart from Europeans, only a 
handful of elected members vote in the Government 
lobby : there is no pro-Government party; there is no 
pro-Government press. It is often made matter of 
criticism ‘against the Nationalists that they are said to 
have captured the Press, but it seems to me to be a 
splendid thing to capture the Press ; it is far better than 
being captured by the Press. Be that as it. may, no one 











can listen to the debates at Delhi without being struck 
by the loneliness of the Government of India, by its utter 
lack of any public support. If, as the Die-hards assert, 
there exist vast numbers of supporters of the Govern- 
ment far outnumbering the agitators, sick to death of 
democratic experiments, passionately devoted to British 
rule, why are they never seen or heard? If they exist, 
they must be the most craven set of cowards to be found 
in the world. 

The last source of weakness is the fact that the Govern- 
ment is in a minority; in a house of 145 members not 
once last Session did it gain the support of sixty votes. 
Thanks to the better discipline of an official party, it 
often snatches victory at the beginning and end of a 
Session ; but in the busy middle season it suffers defeat 
after defeat. Defeat entails either acquiescence or the 
exercise of the special autocratic powers ; the first cours: 
is humiliating, the second widens the gulf. 

No one would quarrel with the maxim that the Govern- 
ment of India ought to be a strong Government ; but, 
although its members are excellent men, individually 
well qualified to be components of a strong Government, 
as a matter of fact it is, vis-a-vis the Legislature, a rather 
feeble Government. It is not feeble, of course, in the 
sense that it is liable to be overthrown; its feebleness 
consists in the fact that it can easily be obstructed or 
thwarted, and that, although no one else has any real 
power, its opponents are strong enough to prevent it 
from being master in its own house. That is a position 
which involves no discredit to the Government, nor is it 
necessary to throw scorn on the system of which it is the 
fruit, so long as one bears in mind that the system is 
avowedly one of transition and experiment, and that few 
dissent from the proposition that it must now be radically 
changed. 

This is the issue which is now ripe for decision; the 
issue whether power shall be given to the people, or 
restored in fuller measure to a Government based on 
force. 

As was said at the outset, I have no pretensions whatever 
to be an authority on anything connected with India, 
and am only a student of Indian affairs. The Assembly 
which I have imperfectly described is only one part, 
though a very important one, of the Indian reformed 
constitution. There are many other problems, especially 
the military problem, to be studied before a man can 
form an opinion on the future government of India. It 
is far better for me to leave far-reaching conclusions to 
others, and to confine myself to the narrow range of 
things which I have actually seen and heard. But 
keeping only that narrow field in view, it is perhaps worth 
recording that after being regularly present at the sit- 
tings of the Assembly during nine of the eleven weeks of 
the Session, I remembered that I had sat in the House of 
Commons for nine years with the members of another 
Nationalist Party, a party about equal in numerical 
strength to the Indian Nationalist parties, and animated 
by similar aims and aspirations: I mean the Irish 
Nationalist Party led by Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon. 
And I came to the conclusion that leader for leader, and 
man for man, the Indian Nationalists were superior to 
the Irish Nationalists in knowledge, education, industry, 
and political ability, and not inferior to them in pat- 
riotism, courage, and zeal. 

The Irish Nationalists did not win power. 
by the insurgents who supplanted them. Will history 
repeat itself in India on a colossal scale? Or will the 
statesmen of Britain and India control the situation and 
reach a solution of the crisis by consent ? 

ARNOLD WARD, 


It was won 


(Concluded) 
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What is Wrong with Scotland ? 


TL\DINBURGH is not, perhaps, the hub of the 
universe. But her inhabitants console themselves 
that it is more distinguished to live in a city with a past 
than in a town with a future. We are proud of our 
background and, on the whole, we are pleased with 
ourselves. Bashful when patted on the back for our 
good qualities, we delight, with an inverted egoism, in 
being told about our faults. So it was with a certain 
complacency that I adjusted the headphones to listen 
to the first of the B.B.C. talks, broadcast recently from 
Scottish stations, on ‘‘ What is wrong with Scotland ? ” 
Alas for my complacency, not one of the speakers in 
this series of talks quoted Dr. Johnson’s well-known 
jibe about oatmeal and Boswell’s famous reply! Only 
one mentioned the badness of our climate, and its 
ennobling effect on the character. For the rest, they 
were disconcerting. There were no ready-made parries to 
their thrusts. 

Mr. Tom Johnston and Mr. Robert Boothby, from 
opposite angles, got down to stern industrial and economic 
realities. Mr. Johnston favoured the development of our 
waste places and our seaside resorts, Mr. Boothby the 
rationalization of our industries. I hope some way out 
of our economic difficulties may be found without making 
the Highlands alluring to tourists, and turning the 
villages on the Atlantic and North Sea coasts into so many 
Margates and Blackpools, Deauvilles and Lidos. (The 
climate, fortunately, is against this.) But I agree with 
Major Elliot that what is wrong with Scotland 
economically is the same as what is wrong with a.dozen 
other States. More particularly, it is a part of the social 
problem of the United Kingdom. 

No, it wasn’t Messrs. Johnston and Boothby who 
depressed me. And it wasn’t Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell and 
Dr. James Devon, who set my thoughts wandering by 
striking, and sustaining, the note of panegyric. Neither 
was it Dr. Forgan, who confined himself to medical 
advice. Nor yet Mr. W. Y. Darling, who spoke non- 
commitally about a Stay-in-Scotland Movement and a 
National Development Trust. 

That left four. I was getting hot. I was tracking 
that depressed feeling to its source. Ah, I had it! The 
remaining speakers had laid their fingers on our cultural 
deficiencies. Here was the rub. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie said that a_ profound 
melancholy brooded over the country. The reason of 
this melancholy, he said, was that every Scotsman 
suspected, in the depths of his being, that he had developed 
along the wrong spiritual lines. Mr. Donald Carswell 
pointed out that we lacked direction; that we had no 
national theatre ; that we failed to get the maximum of 
comeliness and humanity out of our circumstances. 
Major Elliot said, amongst other things, that we must 
cast back as far as the poet Dunbar for the secrets of 
tradition. Mr. Malcolm Thomson said—but why go 
on? It emerged that we are, in a word, provincial. 
The same fate has overtaken Edinburgh which has 
overtaken every other town in the United Kingdom, 
except London. Easier communications have made the 
world a smaller place. There is room for only one 
capital, one intellectual centre, in the island. The fact 
of being provincial is not in itself depressing. The 
disturbance to one’s peace of mind lay in the implication 
that something could and ought to be done about. it. 
A measure of responsibility fell upon me, upon every 
individual Scot. These thoughtful people who told us 
what was wrong with Scotland, whether Home Rulers 
or Unionists, believed in the revival of Scottish culture 
on national lines. They were in’ sympathy with the 


nor there. 
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post-War movement which has been dignified (and not 
by a compatriot) with the name of the Scottish 
Renaissance. 

This new school of Scottish writers would have us go 
back to the days before the Industrial Revolution, and 
the Union, and the Reformation, back to the days of the 
fifteenth century Makars and the ancient Gaelic literature, 
to pick up the threads of our national culture. II fay 
reculer pour mieux sauter, they believe. The sincerity 
of the movement cannot be doubted. It has its appeal, 
The trouble with these writers who express themselves in 
Gaelic and “synthetic Scots” is that they have few 
readers and cannot secure publication through the 
ordinary channels. Now, whatever the initiators of the 
movement may think, it takes readers as well as writers 
to make a literary renaissance. 

No wonder, as a reader, I felt that a difficult task lay 
before me if I were to answer this new summons to the 
Fiery Cross. If I were logical and conscientious (and, 
being a true Scot, I am both these things) I must forget 
all that I, and my forbears before me for more than 
two centuries, had learned from an older and mellower 
civilization. Until I was sufficiently steeped in ancient 
Gaelic, fifteenth century vernacular, and modem 
synthetic Scottish literature, to be able to regard English 
literature objectively as a foreign culture, I must put 
all English books, so to speak, on the Index. All the 
English poets from Chaucer to Keats, all the masters of 
prose from Sterne to Charles Lamb, to say nothing of 
writers now living, must be closed books to me. 

I got hold of Dunbar and his contemporaries (I had 
yet to learn Gaelic), and the modern synthetics, and a 
dictionary, and a glossary. I discovered that Dunbar 
and some of the others are very well worth reading. But 
the thought kept recurring—Can one wipe out the 
intervening centuries like this? I recalled something 
Osbert Sitwell had said in his last book : 


ce 
. 


An English writer should never be self-consciously 
national. He must draw his inspiration from every quarter, need 
never bother to be English since what he borrows from other sources 
is converted by his very blood. ... You cannot, even if you 
want to, deny your inheritance. The birthmark will show itself.” 

Whether you are pro- or anti- Sitwell is neither here 
The passage I have quoted is pertinent 
because it applies to Scots as well as English, and to 
readers as well as writers. 

I have put away Dunbar, and the moderns, and the 
glossary, and the dictionary. I have suceumbed to 
temptation. I have taken the most English of English 
plays—Henry IV—from its place on the bookshelf, and 
deliberately opened it. And I am not afraid of forfeiting 
my inheritance. The birthmark will show itself. 


Ina FINuay. 


Persimmons 


N November a fresh colour invades the brown dusty 
streets and alleys of Peking; a new object appears 
among the extraordinarily miscellaneous collections of 
lesser forms of merchandise displayed for sale by the 
roadside. Suddenly and without warning persimmons 
are everywhere—great pinky-orange globes with tough 
leathery skins. One meets them coming into the city 
piled up in panniers on tiny, dainty-footed donkeys, or 
slung in huge baskets from shoulder-yokes borne by per- 
spiring peasants; they lie in immense piles, glaring 
splashes of orange, in the market at the corner of the 
Hatamen, and in lesser heaps everywhere, at the pave- 
ment’s edge where there is a pavement, and in the dust 
and ruts of the gutter where there is not. The persimmon 
is the fruit par excellence of North China, the dgssert of 
the multitude. No lower-class Chinese can resist the 
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seduction of the pink, rather glutinous jelly, tasting half 
of bananas and half of soft soap, which that tough yellow 
hide encloses. Every small boy has his face half-buried 
in one ; the police on duty suck them contentedly, leaning 
on their rifles ; the soldiers eat them everywhere, slitting 
them open with their bayonets, and hurl the stout, empty 
skins at the motor-cars of passing Europeans. Persimmons 


pervade one’s very house, since the children appear, per- 


yersely and incomprehensibly, to love them as much as 
any peasant, and easily override the Number One Boy’s 
objections to such “ coolie-food.”” Even the silent and 
formal chauffeur is by them seduced from the grave cor- 
rectitude of his normal behaviour. Coming out of some 
shop one finds him in loud and plebeian altercation with a 
persimmon-vendor over price—probably a matter of two 
or three copper “‘ cash ” (of which there are roughly one 
hundred and fifty to the shilling). Worse than this, on 
lifting the front seat of the saloon to get in or out you may 
unexpectedly disclose three or four large orange-coloured 
objects, somewhat the worse for pressure and even 
exuding their luscious contents. This is too much! 
That the chauffeur should keep a couple of small bowls 
under his own seat, and stow his padded tea-pot snugly 
somewhere inside the bonnet, is more or less an under- 
stood thing; but to risk treading on a half-squashed 
persimmon is more than one bargains for, and Shwang 
is led hurriedly to understand that he is considered to have 
lost a good deal of “ face.”” The proscribed fruits vanish 
—no one asks where—but almost certainly into the bonnet 
along with the tea-pot. 

The persimmons eaten in Peking come mainly from the 
slopes and valleys of the Western Hills, the mountains 
which stand in a great arc round the horizon of the Peking 
plain, from North-East to South-West. Even in summer 
the persimmon is a fine tree, with something of the sturdy 
habit of the ash, a silver-grey trunk, and the pale-green 
fruit studding its stout glossy foliage. But in autumn it 


is, for sheer beauty, one of the most amazing sights in the 


world. I shall hardly forget my first sight of the per- 
simmon harvest being gathered near the Ming Tombs, 
some thirty miles from Peking. We were on a hunting 
expedition, and our first day’s lap consisted of motoring 
over rough roads and tracks to a small country hotel built 
round the sulphur springs of Tongshan, where we passed 
the night in considerable comfort. It was cool, damp and 
overcast when we set out next morning across the plain. 
There was a light mist lying along the great empty fields, 
and every object stood out against it with peculiar dis- 
tinctness : now a group of willows, now an old man on a 
donkey ; sometimes a few peasants working on the last 
of the peanut harvest, or clearing the stumps of maize 
and kaoliang out of the ground and binding them in 
bundles for fuel. The plain is flatter here than round 
Peking, and the villages fewer: as far as the eye could 
reach were misty fields with far-away figures and far-away 
trees, and behind the line of the hills. 


Presently the sun rose, dispelling the mist. We were 
now close in under the foothills, and the ground became 
more broken. Here the persimmon orchards began, and 
we walked for miles through Aladdin’s garden. For the 
story of the trees hung with jewels in the palace of 
Aladdin (a story of Chinese origin) must have been in- 
spired by the persimmon tree at harvest time. The big 
shapely leaves turn lemon and crimson and purple just as 
the fruit turns to gold—a gold with a faint blue bloom on 
it, if you please. Imagine group after group of such trees 
with immense piles of golden fruit on the fawn-brown 
earth below, and peasants in bright blue clothes working 
among them. The fruit is collected in a very ingenious 
way to avoid bruising it. A man climbs into the tree 


. both in voice and 


with a curved knife on a long rod, and lops off.the great 
orange globes one by one; another stands below holding 
a piece of linen stretched between two sticks, in which he 
catches the fruit deftly and tips it gently on to the 
ground, where a third collects it and places it in a rough 
round basket, to be carried over and stacked in the pile. 
The peasants offered us the ripe fruit ; we took them with 
becoming gratitude, and afterwards handed them to our 
servants and the donkey-boys who, we noticed, appeared 
to be doing some chaffering on their own account. Indeed, 
we had ample opportunity to admire the beauty of the 
stately jewelled trees against their background of brown 
slopes. and blue and pinkish hills, for it took an inter- 
minable time to get the caravan past the laden orchards. 
Forty-eight hours later, returning after two magical 
nights spent in a red-walled temple perched precariously 
at the top of a fantastic cliff, this delay was suddenly 
explained. The cars met us in the valley of the Tombs, 
and the long process of unloading the ass-train and loading 
the motors began, while we sat a little apart, smoking. 
Loud cries caused us to look round. A cascade of per- 
simmons .was. pouring from the mouth of one of our 
sleeping-bags, still perched, half unroped, on one of the 
donkeys, while the servants looked on in guilty and abject 
dismay. The chauffeur stood by, smiling contentedly, 
It was not he who lost “ face ” this time ! 
G. ALLENBY; 


Music 


[Tue Lonpon OrerRA Festivat.] 


Tur London Opera Festival which is now ending at the 
New Scala Theatre has been the result of the enthusiasm 
of a few Oxford and Cambridge graduates. The whole 
season has been under the direction of Mr. Robert Stuart. 
He and his associates deserve our admiration, at least, for 
their enterprising spirit. 

The production of Handel’s Julius Caesar met with adverse 
criticism. It was not to be expected that this opera would 
pass without question. It presents a difficult problem. 
If the producer assumes a mien of gravity and profound 
conceit, he runs the risk of boring his audience. If, on 
the other hand, he decides to be flippant, he does the composer 
an injustice. 

Mr. Norman Marshall, the producer on this occasion, 
took the latter course, and in this he was often aided and 
abetted by Mr. Stuart’s translation of Nicola Haym’s text. 
This policy was unfortunate. Mr. Marshall was too intent 
upon making his “ asides,” and there were frequent episodes 
in which he definitely clowned the situation. This was the 
more to be lamented since his opportunities were great. For 
one thing, Mr. Hedley Briggs had provided him with beautiful 
costumes which made a pleasant contrast with the formal 
scenery. For another, he had admirable orchestral playing 
under Mr. Gervase Hughes, who was also responsible for 
the arrangement of the music. Also, he had good singers 
at his service, especially Mr. Arthur Fear, a noble Julius, 
person, Miss Denne Parker (Cornelia), 
and Mr. Sumner Austin (Ptolemy). The producer’s mistake 
was to underrate the most important element in this work, 
namely, the music. Handel’s writing is not consistently 
good throughout, but it never falls so low that it cannot be 
redeemed by the finest moments, such as those that occur 
in the second act. 

A more successful producer was Mr. Dennis Arundell, 
who was responsible for Shirley’s masque Cupid and Death, 
and Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas. He had not feared to acknow- 
ledge outside influences, but, happily, he had assimilated 
these forces and out of them created a manner that was 
both well-defined and attractive. He was tly helped 
by Mr. Humphrey Jennings, who designed the dresses for 
both productions, and by the lighting, which was managed 
with sure effect. A good device in the masque was the sudden 
blacking-out of the stage action and lighting-up of the chorus. 
The Cave Scene in the opera, where singing, playing, miming 
and lighting were admirably unified, was one of the best 
examples of Mr. Arundell’s achievement. 

The masque was conducted by Mr. Jack Westrup. Its 
progression seemed to drag occasionally. The recitatives 
had the effect of impeding the action where they should have 
advanced it. They lacked dramatic point, especially when 
we came to compare them with the examples in Dido and 
Aeneas. It was a clear demonstration that neither Matthew 
Locke nor Christopher Gibbons was a Purcell. Incidentally, 
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the singers were considerably handicapped by the fact that 
the accompanying harpsichord was placed at the extreme 
right of the orchestra. The-singing of recitative presents 
great difficulties, even under favourable circumstances. 
There was no good reason why the difficulties should have 
been increased in a production in which only a few of the singers 
were experienced professionals. Some of the vocal perfor- 
mances, however, were adequate, notably those of Miss 
Denne Parker (Dido), Miss Annette Blackwell (Belinda), and 
Mr. Geoffrey Denton (Mercury). The ballets of Penelope 
Spencer were delightful inventions, especially those for the 
masque. : 
It is not surprising to learn that the promoters of this 
season have had to face a financial loss. Nobody who has 
the cause of opera at heart can withhold admiration for 
their courage. Even so, there is no reason why we should 
not learn a lesson from this sad experience. Admitting 
that some of the productions could have been improved, 
that, except in a few cases, the singing was below a decent 
level, that the casting was often unwise, and that the prices 
were far too high, we have still to search for a more funda- 
mental reason for the failure of this Festival. The reason 
is this: the promoters were building their hopes upon an 
unreality. It is difficult enough, as Sir Thomas Beecham 
would admit, to establish a public in this country for the 
ordinary répertoire of opera. Where, then, did Mr. Stuart 
and his friends expect to find a public for works, some of 
which were only known by name, and others entirely unknown 
to ordinary people ? Basi, MAINE. 


The Theatre 


[‘‘ Intusion.” By JEAN-Jacques BERNARD. AT THE 
EveryMAN Tueatre. ‘TEN Nicuts IN A_ Bar-room.” 
At THE GATE THEATRE.] 


A Great deal of unnecessary fuss has been made in France 
over the “theory of silence’. in drama—supposed to be 
exemplified in the plays of Jean-Jacques Bernard. 

During the past few weeks, two of these have been produced 
in London—lllusion (L’Invitation au Voyage), at> the 
Everyman; Martine, at the Gate Theatre. Le Feu Qui 
Reprend Mal, a War, or post-War, play, and Le Printemps 
des Autres, produced by Lugné-Poe in 1924, are the best known 
of Bernard’s other attempts to realize the ideal of a theatre 
which illustrates ‘“‘ the art of the unexpressed.” 

This drama, these plays, are to depend for their emotional 
effect upon words understood, but not spoken; upon 
significant pauses in the intervals of talk; upon the sense 
divined beneath the obvious “lines” in the dialogue. In 
other words, they are to be much like any other well-conceived 
and delicately written plays: they are to Jeave something 
to the imagination. 

**Dunean comes here to-night,’ says Macbeth. ‘“ And 
when gocs hence ?”’ murmurs Lady Macbeth, with emphasis 
upon the verb. You may imagine the modern stage direction 
—‘ long pause, sinister stare, thoughts behind the question.” 

We need not bother, indeed, about this very old ** theory,” 
which, for the rest, has been modestly repudiated, as such, 
by M. Bernard himself. Does not all but the most rhetorical 
acting depend in part upon the instinct for going behind the 
obvious meanings of speech? As Eleonora Duse used to 
say—‘‘ don’t look at the words you have to utter; look at 
the words underneath them: for every line is doubled.” 

With M. Bernard it all comes, apparently, to this—he has 
a preference for the passive. In Martine, which was one of 
Mr. Peter Godfrey’s best productions, Miss Gabrielle 
Casartelli made wonderfully moving and simple the hopeless 
love conceived by an inarticulate peasant girl for a young 
bourgeois who respects her, but cannot resist a fleeting romance 
with her: an episode that adds charm to a moment in his 
life, while it colours her ‘“ whole existence.” In IJllusion a 
ay married woman, played with a little too much intensity 

y Miss Josephine Wilson, allows her thoughts to 
* erystallize,”” as Stendhal would say, round the passing 
figure of a visitor who does not appear in the play, being all 
the more invisibly real. (How one regrets, by the way, that 
Ibsen did not always demonstrate, before M. Bernard, the 
striking reality of the non-apparent, and refrain, for example, 
from introducing the physical presence of his stranger in 
The Lady From The Sea, or even of his Rat Wife in Little 
Eyolf!) This unseen Philippe creates the play behind the 
scenes, simply by filling Marie Louise’s imagination. When, 
months later, she meets him again, crystallization suddenly 
collapses. He is only a business man talking about tin- 
tacks! It would seem to be suggested that the way to get 
tired of an unwise “ affair” is to see a lot of one’s beloved. 
There is something in it, as wise mothers and fathers know. 

The defects of M. Bernard’s quiet method are that he 
tends to place too much weight upon ill-defined central 
characters who express so little of their individualities, in 
their half-articulate attempts to express so much! And in 
Illusion, at any rate, the others, catching the complaint, 


TA 


begin to sink into a mournful passivity which amounts gt 
times to denseness of apprehension ; as with Marie Louise’, 
husband—so ‘slow in realizing that she is in love, but not 
with him! One gets a little impatient, as one does with 
Tehekov, who said that ‘ the significance of a human being 
and his life-drama are within him.” These profound remarks { 
In the theatre we crave for a measure of exteriorization. — 

At the Gate Theatre, again, Mr. Godfrey, after the succesg 
of Fashion, tries another aged melodrama, interrupted by 
aged songs. In infancy, I used often to see genuine melo, 
dramas. They may not have been quite as old as this one, 
They never had songs ; unless, occasionally, a patriotic ditty, 
These sparkling items—one of them is a rendering of After 
the Ball, by that most original artist Miss Elsa Lanchester 
—impart a frivolity which, I understand, the producer wanted 
to avoid: he wanted to give the old play in the old way, 
Well, I found one or two of the scenes enjoyably pathetic; 
and Mr. Arthur Goullet’s amazing convulsions as ‘‘ Joe Morgan, 
a drunkard,” brought back memories of Charles Warner in 
Drink. But, to tell the truth, the drunkard’s delirium and 
his saintly child’s sufferings are a little long. One is glad 
of the bright bits in between. Miss Lanchester undeniably 
“guys” the drunkard’s daughter, by playing her like a doll 
moving on springs, with a woolly-sheep stare. It is great 
fun, but rather cruel. And one overhears at the Gate Theatre 
the uneasy protest of those ‘‘ pessimists’? who think that there 
is something improper in laughter at a past age, from an age 
like ours—just as fatuous, and much more dangerous; 
with its callous disregard of road accidents and all! 
Nowadays bar-rooms are not in it with motor-cars as 
instruments of rapid destruction. Give us a modern 
melodrama on those lines! ‘Father, come out of the 
roadway !”’ 

RIcnArRD JENNINGS, 


A Visit to the Barcelona Exhibition 


Tue Barcelona International Exhibition closes this week. 
Magnificently set upon a hill, looking down upon the city and 
the harbour to the hills beyond them on the one side and to 
the sea beyond them on the other, it will long be remembered 
as a brilliant spectacle. The official guide suggests a five 
days’ itinerary to embrace all its main features. Following 
even that carefully planned programme, the stoutest-hearted 
visitor must have been dazed and weary before his week 
was ended. At Barcelona generous collections of Spanish 
art housed in the National Pavilion, a notable reconstruction 
of provincial life in the Spanish Village, the changing splendour 
of fountains and the beauty of spacious gardens have been 
added to the more ordinary features of an Exhibition. Spanish 
sunlight by day has been rivalled of an evening by the lavish 
and skilful use of electric light. Barcelona has given to its 
visitors an opportunity not merely for the enjoyment of a 
spectacle, but also for the study of half a dozen different 
aspects of the technique of exhibition display. 

What possibilities does an International Exhibition offer 
for the display of a people’s industrial resources ? That is a 
question of special moment to a country which depends in so 
high a degree as does England upon the development of its 
export trade. If the Barcelona Exhibition be studied from 
this last point of view alone, then its significant features are 
brought within manageable compass. The Hungarian pavilion 
with its suggestion of cathedral construction, its giant height, 
its simple lines, and the beauty of its interior colour and lighting 
provides a lovely setting of which its contents scarcely take 
advantage. The shapely and unpretentious Danish pavilion 
invites the same reflection. The first suggestion of the 
importance of selected exhibits is found, perhaps, in the sus- 
tained quality of the Rumanian textiles. Harmony between 
setting and exhibits is achieved on a small scale in the Radio 
Corporation of America’s display of sound-recording apparatus 
in a complete chamber. Harmony between setting and 
exhibits, based upon the architectural design of a national 
display is successfully achieved in the array of circular steel 
cases which house the clocks and watches of Switzerland. 
But the possibilities of that basis of design are most notably 
discovered by a study of German participation at Barcelona. 

The German National Pavilion, designed by Miles van der 
Rohe, must surely impress students of the art of display as 
the outstanding feature of the Exhibition. This strange 
building, covering no considerable space, merges insensibly 
into its immediate surroundings and is yet in sharp contrast 
with all the other Exhibition pavilions. It is impossible to 
describe it in terms that would bring it before the mind’s eye 
of an Englishman who had not seen it. For it is a gesture 
rather than a building, deriving its effects from a sense of 
severe, spacious and eflicient simplicity which we rarely 
find except in an up-to-date hospital or a modern power house. 
Its design is throughout rectangular. Its floors and its roof 
are of white stone. Some of its walls are also of white stone ; 
others are of green marble. Along one side of it runs a wall 
that is also a window—a sheet of black glass, through which 
in day time one may look out without being looked upon from 
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outside. It contains a small stone pool in which is set a single 
statue. It leads out to a larger bathing pool, at the extreme 
edge of which a cluster of water plants has been permitted. 
Here and there upon the floors a few steel chairs surround a 
steel table. Otherwise its only decorations are the black- 
lettered word ‘* Alemania ” upon its front, and the four German 
flags at the borders of its domain. A visitor remarked that a 
coloured handkerchief, dropped on its white floor, would be 
hastily swept up as an insult to its austerity. Essentially this 
pavilion is the expression of a lonely, powerful and forward- 
Jooking spirit. It is a gesture, incomplete in itself, the 
significance of which finds its fulfilment in the displays of 
German industry elsewhere in the Exhibition. 

For you may follow the same theme through fourteen other 
displays which, in nine different pavilions of the Exhibition, 
enforce a sense of the industrial power of modern Germany. 
In some of these the task of the exhibitor has been made 
difficult by the diversity and even by the triviality of the 
material for whose display he must provide. Certain features, 
however, are common to them all. The lowered roof of white 
canvas, the white walls, the single word ‘* Alemania ”’ in red, 
the black lettered titles of the exhibitors, the red lettered 
numbers of the exhibits, the steel or aluminium rails which 
protect or support the exhibits, the steel tables and chairs, 
the spaciousness and the absence of irrelevant detail—all 
these repeated features are common to the fourteen other 
German displays. At one end of the Exhibition is the 
Graphic Arts pavilion. Here in show cases of glass and 
aluminium, laid flat or set upright as screens, are arrayed 
examples of the finest German printing in the shape of books 
or of designs. In the German section in the pavilion of Com- 
munications and Transport giant machines are set against a 
background of huge photographs, each the size of the wall of a 
room. You look upon a city as seen from an aeroplane, upon 
a huge factory, upon the gigantic machinery and cable network 
of a mine. Those black and white presentations of reality 
add incalculably to the force of the exhibits behind which they 
have been set. The same method is employed in the display 
of the German National Ministry of Electricity in its special 
pavilion. Elsewhere you pass through arrays of steel shelves 
and fittings for libraries, of safes, of office furniture, of type- 
writers and adding machines and addressographs and cash 
registers, and you end amid German machinery, black and 
lustless, spaciously displayed in a horizontal and rectangular 
order which conveys at once the sense of a powerful present 
and the inescapable suggestion of a yet more powerful future. 
So speaks at Barcelona the industrial ambition of Germany. 

It is plain that the methods of exhibition display are in 
the midst of a notable change—a change which implies the 
replacement of a jumbled showmanship by a studied and 
deliberate art. The British Government has gone far to 
meet the demands of this change in the displays which it has 
organized of recent years at various international exhibitions. 
It has not taken official part at Barcelona, and may, therefore, 
the more freely study any new lessons which that Exhibition 
suggests. The nation which seeks to play an effective 
national réle in the Exhibitions of the next decade must 
clearly enrol the arts in its service. Its display must be 
conceived as a whole, and it must be conceived through the 
eyes of a team of artists which should include not merely 
the architect, the painter and the lighting expert, but also 
the sculptor, the designer of stage settings and the expert 
in lettering. The team—to borrow an idea from the fruitful 
comparative field of cinema—must be controlled by a single 
director. They must work with due regard to their material ; 
but, that condition being satisfied, the selection and the 
arrangement of the material to be shown must rest with them, 
the desire of the individual to display his wares being sub- 
ordinated to the demands of an imaginative suggestion of 
a nation’s resources. In exhibition display, as in other 
forms of art, economy in material and a measure of reserve 
are more effective than comprehensive arrays and cheap 
exaggeration. Recent developments of poster art have shown 
a tendency on the part of artists to look to commerce and 
industry rather than to the private patron. The development 
of a new art of the exhibition should provide a yet broader 
avenue for the return of the artist to the service of the 
community. 

England is at least as well equipped as any other country 
to avail herself of that opportunity. A visit to the Barcelona 
Exhibition, while it suggests possibilities of advance in 
British practice, certainly does not suggest that England 
could not lead the field if she applied herself in the right way 
to the projection of her industrial power through the medium 
of international exhibitions. It is not difficult, while admiring 
the form which Germany’s participation has taken at 
Barcelona, to see at many points how our own country could 
without imitation improve upon what Germany has there 
done. These at least are the reflections of one visitor who, 
after several days of considerable discouragement in the 
Barcelona Exhibition, came at length upon the collection of 
designs for stage settings and derived comfort from his sense 

of the superiority of Mr. Gordon Craig’s work over that of 
his rivals of other nations, 





A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,” JANvuARY 16TH, 1830. 
A LETTER FROM SYDNEY. 


This “ letter,’ ostensibly by a settler in New South Wales, and 
containing an admirable account of that colony, its climate, pro- 
ductions, conditions, and wants, would command attention if 
it boasted of no other attraction than its merit as a painting. But 
its claims to our notice are of a higher description than any which 
the eloquence, the liveliness, and the descriptive talent of the 
author, confer upon it. It contains the best scheme of colonization 
that has ever been submitted to the public. It points out to 
Government, how, by a very simple process, colonies like Australia 
may rise most rapidly to wealth and civilization. It solves, at 
the same time, the emigration puzzle, by showing how the surplus 
population of Britain may find profitable employment—may 
become a source of wealth; and how the Mother Country may 
escape the expense attendant on the removal of the labourers to a 
spot where the demand for labour is all but unlimited. 

In old as well as in new societies, there is an unfortunate dispro- 
portion between labour and capital or land. An excess of labourers 
is the scourge of old countries, as a deficiency of labourers is the 
source of weakness in colonies like Australia. It rests with Govern- 
ment, as our author shows, to convert the one evil into the corrective 
of the other. How ?—Simply thus. ‘‘In all new countries, tho 
government alone has the power to dispose of waste land. Not 
that a government would, anywhere, prevent the cultivation of 
mere waste; but nobody would cultivate without a title; the 
government alone can give a secure title; and it is therefore 
impossible to use waste land without the active assistance of 
government. Does it not follow that the government might, by 
restricting the amount of the grants, establish and maintain the 
most desirable proportion between people and territory ?” 


Sir THoomas LAWRENCE. 


The mournful interest belonging to this subject, has induced 
us to take considerable pains to investigate the truth of the various 
statements that have been put forth by our contemporaries. 

The exercise of his generous and benevolent feelings formed 
a wide channel for the distribution of that wealth which was so 
honourably acquired. His benefactions are more extensively 
known to the objects of his bounty than either to his friends or the 
world. One anecdote, which pleasingly illustrates his benevolence 
of heart, will suffice. A steady and faithful man-servant of his 
fell ill, and it was intimated by the physicians that he was in a 
decline, and that there was no chance of saving his life if he continued 
in the course of his duty in London. Sir Thomas himself went 
to look for a lodging, and took one for him at Kilburn, whither 
the man was removed, and received every assistance that medical 
aid could devise. But this is not all: Sir Thomas himself was 
constant in his attendance on the poor man every evening after 
his day’s work was finished, and suffered none but pressing engage- 
ments to prevent him: he would sit for an hour or two by the 
bedside of his dying servant, reading the Bible to him. Instances 
of his generos‘ty to artists, also, need not be sought for. 

It is in cne sense a pleasing though a painful task, to have to 
apologize for the errors of men of genius in matters of worldly 
prudence. Those who are foremost in proclaiming their failings, 
too often lose sight of the excitements that surround minds of an 
original cast, employed upon labours of genius, and rarely descending 
to the ordinary details of custom. The blandishments of pleasure 
could not but have had almost irresistible charms for a mind from 
which emanated the most fascinating delineations of beauty. A 
fine perception of the charms of colour, a delicately susceptible 
feeling for the graceful, could hardly exist in the nature of a man 
who was not peculiarly alive to the witcheries of female loveliness, 
the attractions of splendour, and the seductions of polished society. 
Received by the great as an equal—moving in the highest sphere 
of life—and when retiring within himself, finding delight in all that 
is most powerful to intoxicate the senses and incite the mind—it is 
hardly a wonder that the princely income which Sir Thomas derived 
from the exercise of his transcendent talents should have been 
insufficient to mect his daily exigencies. 


Forestet’s Song 


Wit. you take a sprig of hornbeam ? 
Will you try a twig of pine ? 
Or a beam of dusky cedar 
That the ivy dare not twine ? 
My larch is slim and winsome, 
There is blossom on the sloe ; 
Timber tell you, tell you timber, 
How the trees do grow! 


There are thorns on yonder mountain, 
An olive on the crag, 
And I leave a knotted thicket 
As a chamber for the stag ; 
Lovely oak and spangled sycamore, 
The quince and mistletoe ; 
Willow will you, will you willow, 
How the trees do grow! 
A. E. Coprarp. 
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American Notes of the Week 


THe AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 

The Postmaster-General endorses, in a report to Congress, 
the view that an inadequate merchant marine service is 
seriously hampering the development of American foreign 
trade. He points out that European countries are building 
faster and faster steamships for the trans-Atlantic routes, and 
are penetrating Asia, Africa and South America with air 
services while the United States lags behind. While, in 
accordance with Congressional policy, the United States Post 
Office Department sends the bulk, and an increasing propor- 
tion, of the American mail by American ships, the Department 
finds it necessary to allow American ships an advantage of 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours for letters, and an even 
greater margin for parcel post in comparison with the foreign 
shipping lines. The need for faster American ships is em- 
phasized, and Congress is urged to review the whole situation 
with a view to making more adequate provision to subsidize 
American merchant shipping in the future. The demand for 
parity in merchant shipping, as a corollary to parity in war- 
ships, is becoming popular with business organizations and 
has increasing support in Congress. Senator Reed of Penn- 
sylvania, one of the American delegates to the London Con- 
ference, for example, has been a recent speaker at meetings of 
business men called to press the demand. 

* * * * 
THE EFFEcT OF TARIFFS. 

Tariff barriers do not consistently operate to keep industry 
cabined, cribbed and confined within narrow national 
boundaries. The conclusion is indicated in a report from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce which shows that tariffs, 
national prejudices, transportation, and patent right diffi- 
culties have served, in one respect, to stimulate rather than 
retard the tendency of industry to establish itself upon a 
broader international base. According to the report, the 
multiplication of artificial and local obstacles to the free 
international exchange of goods has been a dominant influence 
in determining manufacturers not to confine their production 
to one country but to extend it to several by establishing 
foreign branch factories. American manufacturers set up 
factories in Canada, Europe, Latin Amcrica, and, to a lesser 
degree, in the Far East and Australia in increasing number. 
British, German, French, Belgian, Swedish, Dutch, and other 
foreign firms do the same in the United States. The estab- 
lishing of plants abroad is expected more and more to replace 
development of trade by the export of goods. Thus industry 
would appear to be achieving a firmer international basis than 
ever. For it is one thing to regard other countries simply as 
export markets and quite another to be bound to them by 
the substantial capital investments and multiplicity of 
relationships involved in the ownership of local property 
and plant, the employment of local labour and matcrials, 
subject to local customs and laws, for the purpose of manu- 
facture as well as sales. 

* * * * 
A SouTHERN ASSET. 

The South, which in recent years has revealed unsuspected 
capacities for agricultural and industrial development, has 
discovered another useful asset which is to be capitalized. 
Just as the “ model”? development of its dairying is acknow- 
ledged to have contributed to reduce tuberculosis, so its 
fruit and vegetables promise to be of help in the cure and 
prevention of goitre. That disease has been increasing and 
in the search for preventives, fruit and vegetables containing 
a high iodine content were sought, the value of iodine as a 
preventive being known. It was observed that goitre was 
comparatively non-existent in South Carolina and the soil 
of that State was known to be strongly impregnated with 
iodine. Submitted to laboratory tests, the fruit and vegetables 
grown in South Carolina were found to contain several 
times as much iodine as similar produce from the North and 
West. The discovery was confirmed by medical scientists 
from other parts of the country and, as a consequence, the 
demand for fruit and vegetables from South Carolina has 
grown. The State has appropriated funds to advertise 
the facts and the cultivation of fruit and vegetables is being 
stimulated. Research is now being carried out in North 


Carolina and Florida and the preliminary indications are that 
the produce of those States, which in climate and soil resemble 
South Carolina, has a similar property. The high iodine 
content of the fruit and vegetables is ascribed to the fact 
that the soil of South Carolina and Florida—and probably 
North Carolina—has been impregnated with the remains 
of shell and other sea fish since prehistoric times. 
* * * * 

CoLLEGE ATHLETICS. 

Few documents of the kind have caused so much and such 
prolonged discussion as the report on American college 
athletics which the Carnegie Foundation issued last 
October. A fresh impetus was given to it at the recent 
meeting of the National Collegiate Association, a body 
representative of most of the chief colleges in the 
country, when one university president proposed that gate 
receipts, professional coaches, and subsidies for players 
should be dispensed with altogether and university sport 
reorganized upon a purely amateur basis. The proposal was 
felt, by representatives of some of the larger universities, 
to be too sweeping, mainly because gate receipts are the 
chief means they have of financing their athletics. However, 
the discussion revealed a general determination to introduce 
practicable reforms in respect, particularly, of methods 
of recruiting and subsidizing players. Reforms, indeed, 
have been effected already. The University of Iowa, for 
example, has repudiated a fund maintained by alumni and 
local citizens to subsidize athletes at the university and has 
declared ineligible those who have benefited from it. 

* * * * 
EDUCATIONAL WIRELESS. 

Some time ago the Secretary of the Interior, who is in 
charge of Federal education, appointed a committee to 
investigate the educational possibilities of radio and to 
reeommend such plans for making use of that medium as 
it appeared the Federal Government might usefully adopt. 
The committee has now reported, recommending an ambitious 
scheme to establish a National Radio University with an 
endowment of $10,000,000 from public funds. The scheme 
met with immediate opposition from the broadcasting 
companies who contend that radio is not yet sufficiently 
developed to warrant such an expenditure. The Administra- 
tion agrees with them and the committee’s recommendation 
has been promptly rejected as too far-reaching. However, 
the Federal authorities still avow a desire to assist, by such 
means as they consider desirable, in the development of 
radio as an educational medium and a new committee has 


been appointed to find out how it may be done. 
* * * * 


Roavs BEAvUTIFICATION. 

The campaign against ugliness along American highways 
extends, appropriately at a time when much new highway 
construction is going on. In Missouri, as in Westchester 
County, New York, rights of way have been cleared of 
thousands of offending billboards and other signs. In 
addition, counties have entered into competition with 
counties, and towns with towns, in tree and shrub-planting 
contests. The State Highway Department has employed 
a landscape architect to supervise the landscaping of state 
highways and to give consultant services free to local com- 
munities and civic organizations. 
construction in Illinois have been designed particularly 
with an eye to giving them a pleasing alignment and making 
the most of natural beauty for those who use the roads. 
Connecticut is spending a substantial sum upon landscaping 
cuts, bridge sites, and abandoned sections of rights-of-way. 
Georgia, Delaware, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, Massachusetts, 
and California, are strenuously attempting to rid their road- 
sides of litter, unsightly dumps and signs, and have appro- 
priated funds for landscaping. Nevertheless, the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads considers that not nearly enough 
has been done and that, in landscaping, the United States is 
far behind Europe. Consequently, the Bureau is exerting 
its influence to have shade trees and shrubbery planted, 
wherever practicable, along the highways now under con- 
struction with the aid of Federal funds. 


New York. Ivy LEE. 
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The League of Nations 


Permanent Diplomatic Representation at Geneva 


Tue recent visit to the Secretary-General of the newly ac- 
credited permanent diplomatic representative of the Chinese 
Government to the League of Nations draws attention once 
more to a significant diplomatic development. ‘The Polish 
Government as early as 1920 decided to keep an observer in 
permanent residence in Geneva. The status of this official 
rapidly evolved into that of an envoy extraordinary and 
minister-plenipotentiary, and by 1929 numerous diplomatic 
personnel was attached to the Legation. This example has 
been so far followed by other States that at the time of the 
Tenth Session of the Assembly no fewer than sixteen States 
were maintaining permanent delegations, many of them 
enjoying elaborate accommodation and organized similarly 
to any other diplomatic mission of the same grade. Already 
additional delegations have appeared, including the Chinese. 
Moreover, a number of States have resorted to the expedient 
of utilizing their consular agent in Geneva for the same 
purposes. 

The status and importance of these representatives vary 
greatly. A few Governments have appointed regular diplo- 
mats with a recognized diplomatic rank. Other representa- 
tives are variously termed “* Advisory Officer,” ‘* Permanent 
Delegate,’ or simply ‘‘ Representative.” There is a marked 
tendency towards the transformation of the latter officials 
into recognized diplomatic agents, owing to the general 
feeling that an envoy-extraordinary and minister-plenipo- 
tentiary commands greater respect than a representative 
whose title is a diplomatic anomaly. 

These diplomatic and quasi-diplomatic representatives are 
accredited to the Secretary-General or to the Director of the 
International Labour Office, or in certain cases to both. By 
the Federal decree of 1922 the Swiss Federal Government 
grants to the head of the mission full diplomatic privileges 
and immunities, and to the subordinate diplomatic personnel 
modified privileges, for example, the right of first installation. 
But the position remains delicate, owing to the natural un- 
willingness of the Federal Government to encourage the 
creation of a rival diplomatic centre at Geneva and so to 
jeopardize the position of Berne. A number of States accredit 
their representatives in Berne also to the Secretary-General. 
Although international courtesy demands a formal residence 
in Berne, the centre of the representatives’ activity lies 
mainly in Geneva, whither there is a tendency to transfer 
the Chancellery. 

The functions of the permanent delegations are inextricably 
entangled with the reasons which prompted their creation, 
Clearly, time and distance in the infancy of air communications 
and the post-War poverty of governments, may handicap the 
work of the League and its organs. It is unlikely that far- 
distant States or smaller Powers with meagre financial 
resources will willingly incur the expense involved in sending 
special delegates for cach of the innumerable meetings, both 
political and technical, connected with the work of the League. 
Thus attendance at League Conferences and meetings is one 
of the functions of the permanent delegate. 

The technical nature and intricate complexity of many of 
the League’s activities require not only specialized knowledge 
but a prolonged attendance from those who are participating. 
Each Government hopes to acquire, in its permanent delega- 
tion, a body of experts upon the work of the League of Nations 
and the International Labour Office, upon whose advice the 
Government may rely in any issue where action is involved. 
Already the practice is developing whereby all communications 
involving action from and to the Secretary-General and to 
and from the Government concerned pass through the per- 
manent delegation. The delegation, if it does not in fact act 
as the channel of all communications, receives copies of all 
correspondence and documents. 

But a further and more delicate justification for the per- 
manent delegation is urged by States which allege that they 
are unfavourably placed for obtaining “‘ inside” information 
from the Secretariat because they are ‘“ unrepresented ” 
among the more responsible and highly placed officials. It is 
commonly held that three of the permanent members of the 
Council are’so ably furnished with all the information which 


they require by their high-placed officials, that a permanent 
delegation is unnecessary, while of the other two, one is 
planning to transform a “liaison office” in Geneva into a 
full-dress delegation, and the other utilizes its consular agent 
as a substitute. Many of the smaller Powers, then, consider 
that only by maintaining a representative in Geneva who 
can haunt the “ coulisses ’ of the Palais des Nations and by 
personal contact extract the secrets of officials, will they 
fully understand and be understood. 

It need hardly be added that the permanent delegations 
are not in a position to render official protection and aid to 
their nationals. Their relations with the Secretary-General 
give no title to official communication with the Federal 
Government. Unofficial discussions for convenience may and 
do take place, but the only official approach is through the 
diplomatic agent accredited to the Swiss Government in 
Berne. Finally, in the appointment of a delegate to the 
League there is no “* Agréation.” 

This diplomatic development indicates the growing recoz- 
nition of the League as the keystone of international society. 
But it is by no means clear that the reaction upon the structure 
and working of the League is favourable. Geneva has at- 
tracted on an unprecedented scale responsible members of 
Governments and experts brought together for the discussion 
and solution of common problems. Through the direct 
contact of statesmen many of these problems have shrunk in 
their proportions and become amenable to settlement. Com- 
mittees of experts have concentrated upon questions of public 
health, finance, economic organization, and communications 
and transit, in an atmosphere remarkably free from diplo- 
matic tension, the full force of their united experience without 
which the progress already made would have been impossible. 
If the permanent diplomatic representative is in future to 
replace the responsible politician or the expert, the danger of 
a return to the pre-War methods of negotiation between 
diplomats may become imminent. It is true that in some 
cases an expert can always be summoned to the aid of the 
diplomat. But Governments may be sorely tempted to save 
the extra expense, and in practice already the temptation has 
proved too strong. The permanent delegate, however capable, 
is not omniscient. The quality of international legislation 
must suffer if one and the same delegate attends conferences 
and committees dealing with the Traffic in Opium and Dan- 
gerous Drugs, the Abolition of Prohibitions on the Export of 
Hides, Skins and Bones, the Traffic in Women and Children, 
and the Treatment of Foreigners, and only opens his mouth 
to explain his official instructions in a set speech. Rigidity in 
negotiation is the greatest danger to international settlement. 

A further retrograde step seems to have been taken in the 
creation of orthodox diplomatic channels for League com- 
munications in place of direct correspondence between the 
Secretary-General and Foreign Offices, or in certain cases the 
appropriate Government department. The doubtful possi- 
bility that the permanent representative may occasionally 
speed up jthe action of his Foreign Office in no way offsets 
the probability of the loss not only of valuable time but of an 
even more valuable innovation towards devolution in the 
conduct of official international relations. 

But /the most dangerous aspect lies in the justification 
urged for the third function of the permanent delegation, 
For the suggestion that the officials of the Secretariat are 
primarily national representatives,and only secondarily inter- 
national civil servants, undermines the bases and moral pres- 
tige of the International Civil Service. National representa- 
tion and international impartiality are incompatible. Fur- 
thermore, the obsession of a certain diplomatic school that 
the Secretariat is a hotbed of secret intrigue daily embarrasses 
the officials on whom falls the task of disillusioning the per- 
manent delegate in his search for non-existent secrets. The 
creation of a diplomatic centre in Geneva would seriously 
impede the work of the League by introducing an infectious 
atmosphere of tension and intrigue, and by interposing once 
more a “ middle-man ” between the League and the respon- 
sible politicians and experts of the Stat e-members. 

S. H. BaIrey, 
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Country Life 


OxFORD ON ENGLAND. 


The conference to be held at Oxford, on January 18th, is not 
unlikely to. mark a stage in the philosophy of rural betterment, 
It will consider health and housing, the arts and physical 
culture as ** elements in the life of intelligence and sensibility ” ; 
but its first consideration will be the countryside as such ; and 
the aim of the conference is expressed in a piece of very 
charming prose: ‘* With skill and care, supported by strong 
public opinion, the new things called for by the needs of rural 
life may be made seemly, and harmonious with the contours 
and colour of the landscape.” It cannot be too strongly 
insisted that the movement for preservation of rural beauty is 
both spiritual and material. If beautiful thatched cottages 
are unhealthy they must go or be reconditioned. To some 
degree, as the general title of the conference hints, the English 
countryside must be “ new.’ Roads, motors, posts, pylons, 
conerete bridges, petrol stations, multiplication of small houses 
must make a difference ; and our job is to direct the deveiop- 
ment aright. No important movement is just negative ; and 
no one has defined the issue with more insight than Sir Michael 
Sadler, the Master of University College, who fathers this 
conference on what we trust, though some Oxford Fellows 
disagree, is not yet a lost cause. 

* * 
SYON or JERUSALEM ? 

I have been to Kew Gardens, most lovely for its landscape 
as well as its plants and single trees, to refresh my memory 
of the view across the river to Syon House Park on which 
Middlesex county engineers have set envious eyes; they 
think it ideal for a sewage works. The desire to make a 
cesspool of Syon (or Sion) is an unfortunate variant on the 
ambition to ** build Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant 
land.” ; but apart from the spoiling of this supreme view, 
the incident may serve a purpose by bringing into the open 
certain radical necessities of urban and rural betterment. 
There is something to be said for a sewage farm. Refuse 
sludge is used for productive purposes—and that is something. 
Though it has no essential bearing on the case I cannot avoid 
the criticism that most sewage farms are preferred by many 
birds to any other sanctuaries. All sorts of rarities appear 
on them from time to time. For example, the spoonbill 
has been seen more than once on a Berkshire sewage farm. 
As for snipe, they are legion on a great number. 


* * * * 


At Syon no farm is meditated. London sewage would be 
biologically purified, the liquid poured back into the unhappy 
Thames, and the sludge carted off, no one yet knows where. 
This must be an evil system. If, as in Western Australia, 
water can be delivered in large quantities at places some 
400 miles distant, it must be possible to deliver sewage to 
places 20 or 30 miles from its source. As yet, in spite of the 
very rapid growth of the science of sanitation, the disposal 
of rubbish or of sewage has not been tackled in a large 
way. Rubbish is shot anywhere, quite irrespective of the 
fitness of the receptacle, and now we have the greatest of 
county councils, often marked by conspicuous skill and public 
spirit, considering a proposal to spoil the loveliest of all urban 
views by a sewage works that would foul its own nest. 

* * * * 
A PrRopnecy. 

It is not improbable that in the future we shall extract 
gas from sludge (a feat already achieved at Birmingham and 
in Australia); and also concoct manure and concrete out of 
rubbish, as was done during the War; but these are remote 
and conjectural benefits. The proper disposal of refuse of all 
kinds only needs a large and co-operative scheme. An under- 
standable parsimony and a natural parochialism are the 
only obstacles to a reform that must come soon. Why not 
now ? The rapid and thorough awakening of the public to the 
need of defending England (due largely to the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England) should prove an active 
agent in hastening such details of the concrete organization 
of the urban agglomerations that we still call towns or cities, 
though they have long since outgrown their definitions, 


Oak AND HAzeEt. 

A winter visitor to Kew Gardens will always envy two 
trees and wonder why they are not more widely spread, 
One is the large-leaved oak, which, though not strictly an 
evergreen, like the holm oak, keeps hold of its dark green leaves 
through the winter. The other is the witch-hazel, whose flowers, 
as quaint in form as in colour, precede even the laurustinus 
and give the pleasurable sense of coming spring that is for: 
bidden to the evergreen. The tree is interesting in many 
ways, not least for its medicinal virtues and the peculiar 
value of its essential juices to the human skin. But it is 
worth growing in every garden solely for its quaintness 
and earliness. It is'‘as eminent for its winter as the liquidambar 
for its autumn qualities. Both are worth the while of any 


gardener. 
* * * * 


Birps In FRANCE. 

Very good news reaches me of the increase of birds, 
especially small birds, in one part of the South of France, 
where they have been most persistently shot by local 
‘* sportsmen,”’ mostly of tender years. The multiplication is 
chiefly due to the sanctuaries set up by the Duc de Noailles, 
as at Hyéres. There is a sanctuary also, though on a small 
and rather ingenuous scale at St. Raphael among the rapidly 
multiplying villas. The object is specifically economic, to 
encourage birds that are directly useful to husbandry ; but 
the love of birds, as such, grows steadily in France, though it 
is nowhere nearly so strong among the Latin people as among 
the Nordic. Fauvette is still thought precise enough in French 
literature and common speech to describe any small bird 
from tit to finch. Nevertheless, knowledge and affection 
grow, if slowly. The more modern books do not describe the 
robin as a bird which “se mange bien avec des miettes!” 
His song becomes precious and his appetite ‘‘ economic.” 
The French are encouraging bird protection also in Morocco; 
and not without some success. 

* * * 
RETRIEVER OR SPANIEL ? 

We all know how fashions in dogs change ; but hitherto 
sportsmen have been more or less free from the dictates of 
any prevailing mode. It is now complained that the spaniel 
is being slowly, but surely, ousted by the retriever, and 
especially the Labrador, so-called. The quite horrible arti- 
ficiality of much sport has put a premium on the retriever. 
If you want a dog not to hunt, but to sit at the foot of your 
shooting stick and when the drive is over pick up quickly and 
cleanly your score or so of birds, the retriever has no equal. 
Its gentility and docility are both beyond all cavil. It is 
clever and faithful, and a pleasant companion beyond most 
dogs. But rough shooting demands the spaniel, which, 
incidentally, was a necessary accompaniment of the old 
hawkers. It has not perhaps a better nose than the retriever, 
but it uses it more. If anyone any longer desired game to be 
flushed the spaniel would remain, what it once was, the king 
of sporting dogs. Anatomists say it has the heaviest brain. 
Whether or not its intelligence is supreme among dogs I do 
not know, but I always feel about a spaniel that it wants 
to understand more than other dogs; and is really grieved 
when it fails. It learns well because it desires to learn, as 
an old Greek motto insists. 


* * * * 


British sportsmen have always been, perhaps, a little narrow 
in their choice of dogs ; and the artificiality of much partridge 
and pheasant shooting has further narrowed their narrowness. 
A good many dogs (and even cats) can be taught to become 
good retrievers and have good noses. I know of just one 
sportsman who relies solely on poodles. His view is the com- 
mon one—has it any foundation ?—that they are the cleverest 
of all dogs, that they have at least as shrewd a nose as spaniel or 


retriever, and that they can easily be trained to retrieve quickly - 


and, faithfully. It would doubtless cause some amusement if a 
man appeared at a fashionable shoot with a poodle at his 
heels ; but then we are a very conventional people, especially 
in the domain of sport. ' 

W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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Letters to the Editor 


A NATIONAL STOCK-TAKING 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of November 30th, your leading article 
on “ Unemployment ” makes several pertinent comments on 
this much discussed question that deserve to be pondered by 
those who are interested in solving a social problem that weighs 
more and more heavily on the national welfare. Unemploy- 
ment is so far from being a political problem that I am sure 
the minds of many of us cannot comprehend why it has not 
long since been taken out of the realm of politics, where it 
certainly does not belong. Unemployment, we know, means 
unsuccessful industries; employment—successful industries. 

By successful industries we understand industries guided 
by prudence, and a spirit of initiative that is always looking 
for new worlds to conquer; in other words, initiative in 
improving, standardizing and creating new markets. There 
will always be periods of slump in all industries, due to chang- 
ing economic conditions, but it does not necessarily follow 
that these periods should affect all industries simultaneously. 
The manner in which they are affected is, to a great extent, 
dependent upon the sagacity of the industrial leaders, and the 
only real cure must come from the initiative of these leaders 
in guiding their industries back to the state of prosperity 
which no government or other outside agency can provide 
them ‘* ready-made.” 

At present we have a situation in which all industries are 
more or less stagnant.. This would seem to indicate that 
national initiative is passing through a period that requires a 
“taking of stock ’°—an examination of the situation that will 
reveal the weaknesses that underlie a period of general depres- 
sion. It.is only through this form of analysis that we can 
bring our individual or national shortcomings to light and 
pave the way to their correction. It is nothing short of folly 
to expect that our shortcomings can be cured by incurring 
increased expenditures for largely unnecessary work that 
can only have the ultimate effect of putting additional burdens 
on the shoulders of capital which is already insufficient for the 
nation’s needs. 

It seems to me that one of the best illustrations of this need 
for a national stock-taking and analysis is the question of 
food. With a huge unfavourable trade balance, much of 
which is, no doubt, represented by imported foodstuffs, and 
serious unemployment, agriculture in general complains of 
its inability to make ends meet and asks for Government 
protection. Here is certainly something abnormal. With 
an enormous market for foodstuffs, represented by imports of 
hundreds of millions of pounds yearly, agriculture complains 
that it cannot earn a living. If it be true that agriculture 
cannot prosper under these conditions, then it might well be 
asked under what conditions it could prosper. This is a sub- 
ject in which a national analysis not only could, but should, 
be made, and it would no doubt show many glaring inconsis- 
tencies and, perhaps, at the same time, the way to at least a 
partial cure of the general problem of unemployment. 

I do not wish by this to pick out agriculture unduly for 
criticism, or to throw too much onus on the farming com- 
munity. Agriculture, like many other industries, is in a 
daze created by the post-War upheaval of the general economic 
situation. It is therefore as fit a subject as any for analysis, 
and seems to offer an easier subject for study because of the 
enormous imports of food that make so heavy a drain on the 
nation’s capital. If we look at agriculture in the light of the 
statistics of imported foodstuffs we find that many articles 
that should, and could, be produced at home are bought from 
foreign countries. For example, the Press has recently called 
attention to the fact that poultry and eggs of the value of about 
£20,000,000 are brought annually from other countries. This 
is a large sum of money which could be used to considerable 
advantage by the farmers of England. An increase in the 
income of farmers of £20,000,000 would go a long way towards 
reducing unemployment through the greater consuming power 
of the country which it would automatically bring about. 
It is not difficult to visualize the improvement that would be 
wrought throughout the country in handing £20,000,000 of 
additional income to the farmers. 

The same remark could be made of many other products of 


agriculture, the aggregate imports of which are several. times 
greater than those of poultry and eggs. The import statistics 
give an imposing array of them. They can all be put in the 
same basket and taken out for the analysis that sooner or 
later we shall surely be obliged to make. When the diagnosis 
is eventually completed it will probably ke admitted that 
there is no known pill that will perform a miraculous cure, 
and that the only efficacious remedy is individual and national 
initiative ; in other words, a policy that will bring home to 
the individual producer a thorough understanding of the 
conditions that exist and the necessity for altering past 
methods so as to bring them in line with the changed economic 
situation. 

We cannot be so pessimistic as to believe that British 
agriculture, when thoroughly awakened to the possibility of 
greatly increasing the national income through the increased 
production of the foodstuffs now lavishly imported from 
other countries, will not find the initiative to adapt itself to a 
policy of speeding-up the production of those articles which 
the import statistics show to be in greatest demand. Agricul- 
ture is not static. It lends itself to the speeding-up process 
as readily as the manufacturing industry, through better 
and more intensive cultivation methods, more and better 
machinery, and more careful study of the elements that govern 
successful farming. What, therefore, is needed more then 
anything else by agriculture is a vigorous national policy that 
will bring home to the farming communities the opportunities 
which await an awakening of a spirit of enterprise on the part 
of producers and some form of organized collaboration that 
will help and advise those producers who are anxious to develop 
their output. The National Mark scheme is an excellent 
beginning. It could readily be supplemented with other 
forms of active co-operation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Nevers, France. EDGERTON CARPENTER. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Smr,—Of course, you have a horror of murder and violence 
wherever committed. You and I are living in a Christian 
country where such crimes are abhorred and punished. But 
what about the large minority in the Congress at Lahore, who 
voted against the resolution of sympathy with the Viceroy ? 
It is well known in India that it is the officials who are most 
sympathetic with the Indian people who are selected for 
assassination. Witness the cases of Sir Curzon Wylie, Mr. 
Jackson, I.C.S., who was assassinated at Nasik, and my friend 
Mr. Ashe, I.C.S., who was murdered at Tinnevelly in 1909. 
He and I were both threatened and in fun we tossed up to see 
who would be the first victim. The toss fell against him. In 
six months he was dead. They made an attempt on my life, 
too, but providentially there was a misfire, and the would-be 
murderer escaped in the darkness. But Englishmen have 
never yet been deterred from their duty by threats, and bombs 
thrown in the Assembly and at the Viceroy’s train will not 
effect what reason cannot. 

Are you aware that the Nationalists have on foot an inten- 
sive campaign to convert by their propaganda the simple Eng- 
lish public to their way of thinking so that they may attain 
their own selfish ends, and by publishing articles and letters 
sympathizing with them you may be lending your influence 
to their deep-laid schemes for breaking up the connexion of 
England with India? Brahmins are far more subtle-minded 
than the average Englishman. Why should your Poona cor- 
respondent characterize the articles of Lord Sydenham, Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and Sir Reginald Craddock as deplorable ? 
Mr. Garvin has written two powerful articles in the Observer, 
in the same vein and Mr. Garvin knows what he is talking 
about. 

Your correspondent would leave the Untouchables in their 
hapless plight and trust to the social conscience of the higher 
castes to improve it. Those poor outcastes and the Anglo- 
Indians are under no delusions themselves as to their probable 
fate when they have no longer the protection of the Europeans 
to look to. Tender mercies of the tiger! But the members 
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of the Simon Commission listened attentively to their repre- 
sentations. 

Your Bournemouth correspondent says he knows “ some- 
thing ’ of India because he has had relatives there for forty- 
five years (N.B. There are few families in England who have 
not had friends or relations in that country). I have lived in 
India in daily contact with Indians for thirty-six years. My 
connection with the country terminated recently, and I have 
kept in touch with events in India since I left in 1926. Ihave 
met Mr. Gandhi and I knew Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar very well 
when he was Advocate-General and I was a Judge of the High 
Court, and I fail to see why Mr. Arnold Ward should describe 
these Indians as if they were demi-gods dictating the destinies 
of the Indian peninsula and all its inhabitants. Mr. Patel, 
too! By his partisan attitude as President of the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi and his perverse ruling he gave a worse 
exhibition of the temperamental unfitness of Indians for self- 
government than the thrower of the bomb who was an anarchist 
pureand simple. Ihave referred to the astuteness of the Brah- 
min mind. At the same time their reasons for their public 
resolutions are sometimes extraordinarily childish. The 
Swarajists at a mecting of the Madras Corporation voted 
against an address of welcome to the Viceroy and the new 
Governor for self-contradictory reasons, viz. (1) because 
Municipal affairs are a transferred subject ; (2) because the 
Government had recently refused to grant a loan to the 
Corporation ! 

If, instead of quictly waiting for the publication of the 
Simon Commission report, we are to go out of our way to 
make friendly advances to any section of the Indian public, 
let it be to the Indian Princes and to the Justice Party of 
Madras now known as the Liberals of Madras. These are a 
body of patriotic men whose polities are guided by moderation 
as well as common sense, and they know the danger of a 
Brahmin domination and see through their machinations.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


“se 


CuarRLEs G. SPENCER. 

Tarwood House, South Leigh. 

[We abhor the fomenters of violence just as much as our 
correspondent and a feeling well-nigh of despair overcomes 
us when we contemplate the mental attitude of the minority 
at the recent congress at Lahore, which refrained from 
supporting the vote of sympathy with Lord Irwin on hisescape 
fromassassination. But Great Britain has given her word that 
responsible government is the aim and it is our duty to help 
the peoples of India towards that goal by every means in our 
power—as Sir Charles Spencer will have noticed we have 
advocated ‘“‘ friendly advances * to the Indian Princes and to 
the Liberals of Madras.—Eb. Spcctator.] 


A NEW OUTLOOK ON INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Were there in India the presence of Extremists on any 
considerable scale, I should thoroughly agree with your 
editorial remarks on correspondence in your last issue that a 
political change of some sort is overdue. But I would again 
remind you that the present vocal lawyer and _ politician 
extremists are a mere, at most, 2 or 3 per cent. of the peoples 
of India, and represent no one but themselves. 

They, and what they stand for, are loathed by the other 
much larger minorities, such as the Untouchables and most 
of the Mahomedan and martial races, while the vast majority 
of the peoples of India wish only for honest, orderly adminis- 
tration such as they have enjoyed in the past under British 
rule, and which, I fear, with the present attenuated British 
staffs they are unlikely to have, in the future, to the same 
extent. 

Were these extremists preaching sedition and inciting to 
mutiny now laid by the heels as they should be, all trouble 
would, as before, quickly subside. _Were these leaders firmly 
dealt with, no trouble beyond that coward’s weapon, an occas- 
ional political assassination by the hand-of some of their 
miserable dupes need be anticipated; and our education pro- 
gramme can go ahead, though I believe democracy is a vain 
dream as far as India is concerned. 

But what has to be feared, as we are going at present, is that 
the martial races, despisieg our presumed weakness in dealing 


with such, forthe most part, frothy babblers and visionaries, and 
thinking that we have lost our power of ruling, may, in despair, 
rise against us, rather than undergo the indignity of, even for 
a time, under our protection, being subjected to the rule of a 
class they loathe and despise. 

This danger may be nearer than most at home here imagine, 
—I am, Sir, &ce., 

J.M. Fiemine, Lt.-Col., late I.A, 
6 West Coates, Edinburgh. 


[We regret that a misprint occurred in Sir Patrick Fagan’s 
letter on this subject last week. In the third line of the fourth 
paragraph the words “ outcome of their government by force,” 
should read “ outcome of alien government by foree.’’— Ep, 
Spectator.] 


LORD D’ABERNON’S TEMPERANCE POLICY 


[To the Editor of the SpEcrator.] 
Sirn,—During the War the national interest required a big reduc- 
tion in the consumption of intoxicants, but this was not, 
and could not be, the aim of the Drink Trade. They 
organized, spent money, and brought pressure on Parliament 
in order to keep up, as far as possible, the consumption of 
alcohol. This and the cut-throat competition inevitable 
with the present system of private ownership compelled the 
Liquor Control Board to recommend public ownership, 
Lord D’Abernon and the Board found it impossible to reconcile 
the interests of the nation and of the Trade. 

Now after the War the national interest is still opposed 
to increasing the use of intoxicants. Lord D’Abernon rightly 
recognizes that high prices (due to high taxation) help to 
curtail consumption. But, as in the War, so in peace, the 
aim of the Trade is not to check or reduce consumption, 
For instance, they spend large sums in organization to bring 
pressure to bear on Parliament and the Government to 
reduce taxes on spirits with the avowed object of increasing 
their consumption. 

There is only one exception to this—namely, at Carlisle. 
There, under public ownership, those who supply drink do 
not, and cannot, bring the same pressure to bear on Members 
of Parliament and Governments. There, too, under public 
ownership, such natural demand for intoxicants as exists is 
met, whereas elsewhere, untier private ownership, every 
artifice known to business is used to stimulate and increase 
demand. That is why Lord D’Abernon would also be wrong 
if he thought his policy of checking consumption could be 
better carried out under private than under public ownership. 

What intrigues me is why, if Lord D’Abernon has a new 
epoch-making policy, he doesn’t expound it himself publicly. 
There have been several opportunities (which he has not 
used) for doing this in the House of Lords, where incidentally 
it could have been challenged. However, if he has really 
altered the views he held when on the Control Board and 
wishes to push this new scheme (which up to now has only 
been expounded in his name by ‘“ Prudens Futuri’’) he could 
test its soundness under cross-examination by appearing 
before the Royal Commission. 

Lastly, it is obviously misleading for ‘ Prudens Futuri” 
to discuss Local Option only in terms of the Scottish Act. 
He will find two entirely different proposals which between 
them avoid what some consider the vulnerable points of the 
Scottish Act. These are the Bishop of Liverpool’s and Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh’s Bills. Both can be called Local Option 
Bilis.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Astor, 

4 St. James’ Square, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Srr,—The kernel of the very interesting conversation with 
Lord D’Abernon, which ‘“ Prudens Futuri” reports so ex- 
cellently in your issues of the 7th and 14th December, lies in 
the sentence, ‘‘ The bad house is allowed to pay better than the 
good house.” It is unhappily the case that we are not all 
agreed as to the qualities which constitute a good. house. 
There are still many in authority who hold that the worse a 
public-house is, the better. But we may assume that the 
majority of thoughtful citizens wish to see public-houses 
converted into places of general entertainment, providing 
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food and other amenities, and offering to the very poor some- 
thing in the nature of a club, where they can have agreeable 
social intercourse with their neighbours, 

All reputable brewers desire to own better houses, and they 
and their fellow-shareholders have, to their credit, spent in 
recent years for this purpose many millions which can bring 
little economic reward for a considerable time. Further, they 
are prepared to continue their far-sighted and public spirited 
policy. Why, then, it may be asked, do we not have many 
more improved houses ? Because the one thing essential in 
nearly all cases is more space, and ivo many Benches of 
Licensing Justices cling pedantically to the principle that their 
duty is to diminish the licensed area, and they maintain that 
bigger houses mean more beer drunk, as though their first 
duty were to decrease the sale of beer rather than to diminish 
drunkenness. 

This Association has proved while running public-houses in 
the poorest districts that one of the strongest influences in 
raising the standard of a house, after that of the right type of 
manager and staff, is local public opinion. Where the house 
is spacious, clean, well-provided and of such an appearance 
that men of decent standing are not ashamed to be seen there 
by their neighbours, their very presence exerts an immediate 
influence, and even if the actual turnover is increased heavy 
drinking becomes less popular. 

I cordially support Lord D’Abernon’s suggestion that it 
would be “‘ good business” to give brewers ‘* some privilege 
or reward for improvement.” Praise, when merited, has a 
far deeper psychological effect than blame, and if material 
reward be added great effects may be produced. - It is gro- 
tesque that licence duty should be determined solely by the 
annual value of the premises, and irrespective of the sales of 
liquor which in theory form the measure of the contribution 
payable to the State. Any man conversant with the licensed 
trade will confirm that some of the meanest and most squalid 
of the houses do a bigger and more profitable trade than the 
larger, well-equipped, new house whose annual value will be 
twice or three times as much. So far as it assisted to establish 
a standard to be aimed at, and protected a well-doing owner 
from unreasonable treatment, the Central Supervisory Board 
projected in the conversation could only do good. But some- 
thing more is needed. 

There are many thousands of dirty. insanitary, and disease- 
laden houses, dangerous not only to the people who serve in 
them and the customers who frequent them, but also to the 
whole community. The Medical Officer of Health has no 
right of entry, the police no power to take action unless some 
actual statute is infringed. What we want is some inspecting 
authority which will have the right and the duty to visit every 
licensed house and require it to conform to a reasonable sta ndard 
of comfort, cleanliness, and amenity, which will include the 
provision, wherever practicable, of food. Licensing Benches 
usually have Viewing Committees to report to the Bench on 
any house which comes into the limelight. But for the most 
part they consider that their duty is done when they have dealt 
with the cases submitted to them at the Sessions ; and when 
leave is sought to enlarge or otherwise improve a house, they 
too often reply: “Yes. It is a bad house. We prefer to 
improve it, out of existence,’ and then “ refer” it for com- 
pensation, with the natural result that owners are less willing 
to draw attention to houses which they know to be below a 
reasonable standard. 


Let the Justices take a wider view of the duties entrusted 
to them by the Legislature and make it their business to seek 
out those houses which are “ structurally deficient or struc- 
turally unsuitable ” or which have been “ ill-conducted ” by 
reason of ‘‘ persistent and unreasonable refusal to supply 
suitable refreshment (other than intoxicating liquor) at a 
reasonable price *’ (Licensing Act, 1910), and refuse, as in 
most cases they can, a renewal of the licence unless the default 
is made good. If this is not practicable, then let us have a 
body of Public House Inspectors, similar in capacity, training, 
and authority to Factory Inspectors, who will provide the 
Licensing Justices with unbiased information on which they 
can act in their judicial capacity —I am, Sir, &e., 

CeciL) CHAPMAN, 
Chairman, Restaurant Public Houses Association. 
5 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 








* DOLE ” 


THE COST OF THE 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. |] 

Sir,—Our political economists frequently state that our 
country is living on capital, and that no real reduction in our 
national liabilities has been secured since the Armistice. They 
emphasize that during the last ten years appalling waste 
expenditure has grown up in the effort to cope with Unemploy- 
ment Relief and Poor Law assistance. We hear less, however, 
of the moral effect of the present situation, although this 
would appear to be even more important. Our present method 
of dealing with temporary or permanent poverty is gradually 
creating a new parasitic society, which is an increasing menace 
to our national well-being. To this, Unemployment Insurance 
—commonly known as the “ Dole ”’—is making its own sinister 
contribution, with the result that a great army of unemploy- 
ables is gradually being created. 

It is worth while examining some of the results of our 
present method of dealing with the situation of Unemployment 
Insurance. Out of the 1,323,000 unemployed on November 
25th last, 240,509 were women and 64,683 juveniles. It is 
fair to assume that out of this total 25 per cent. are men or 
women now no longer capable of steady employment, either 
because of age or long unemployment. The latter class the 
State may have to adopt permanently as pensioners, but the 
women could all find immediate employment in various forms 
of domestic work, if suitably trained, for which there is an 
almost unlimited demand in this country and a very restricted 
supply. This is a woman’s natural occupation, and every 
effort should be made to get her to adopt it. The present 
“ Dole” system, however, directly encourages female labour 
to accept work which will give Unemployment Benefits, and 
these cannot be obtained if domestic employment is adopted. 
In this way they become gradually unfitted to take up married 
life and to manage a home. Change that position, and the 
problem of our young women would appear to be capable of 
solution. In the case of the young unemployed man, the ease 
with which he can obtain the “‘ Dole” is a direct encourage- 
ment to his refusing steady work. A great army of young 
citizens is growing up who assume that they are entitled to the 
** Dole” under any conditions, and the extension of Benefits 
“on loan” has encouraged this belief. 

A short while ago I was dealing in our Courts with a married 
couple who had two children, neither of whom had done any 
regular work since leaving school, and both of them living for 
nearly ten years on State Aid. Yesterday I was dealing with 
a young criminal who actually drew his “ Dole” money with 
which to pay his fare from London to a provincial city, so that 
he could carry out a burglary there. These cases are becoming 
the routine experience in our Police Courts. The social worker 
who seeks to realize the enormity of this problem cannot do 
better than visit a Labour Exchange when the weekly grants 
are being paid out to unemployed citizens, or a Police Court 
in any provincial city where the domestic history of the work- 
less is being unfolded. The “ Dole” is becoming a social 
cancer, which bids fair to strike at the very roots of society. 
It checks the natural relief of emigration ; it destroys personal 
stimulus and initiative, and it creates the unemployment that 
it is supposed to alleviate. 

So much for the evil, but can it be remedied ? I think, ina 
large measure, it can. The State should seek to set up without 
further delay National and Municipal works, and the * Dole ” 
should only be paid to men and women physically capable of 
accepting work providing they are prepared to render service 
for their payment. Organized emigration on a large scale ; 
afforestation; the drainage of our waste lands and the 
building of secondary roads are all immediate necessities, 
while the establishment of training schools for domestic 
servants are also immediately practical. It may be argued 
that such work could not be carried on profitably, and that must 
at once be admitted ; but the present grants, covering Unem- 
ployment Benefits and outdoor Poor Law Relief, amounting, 
since the Armistice, to an estimated sum approximating 
£500,000,000, would have enabled us to work miracles in this 
direction. So far that outlay has been largely fruitless expen- 
diture. The moral effect of this kind of work is beyond 
estimate, and would tend to check the deterioration of charac- 
ter which is now proceeding at such a formidable rate. 


Another immediately necessary step would appear to be 
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that citizéns drawing the ‘““Dole” should- not ‘be-able to 
exercise their Municipal or National Vote until the ‘‘ Dole ” is 
discontinued. This may seem a harsh decision, but this ques- 
tion must be removed from the party political field before it 
can be remedied. There is, of course, nothing new in these 
suggestions, but the will to apply them does not yet exist, and 
the urgent need for doing so remains unrecognized. 

It must not be thought that I am lacking in sympathy for 
the genuine unemployed, for whom I have the deepest sym- 
pathy, but, as I have said, no real service is being rendered to 
them by the present system. I have, in the briefest possible 
way, tried to outline the present peril and. its remedy. Your 
own readers will doubtless fill in the gaps that, for the sake of 
brevity, I have had to omit.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ancus WATSON. 

Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—In your issue of January 4th you printed a letter from 
Captain Pelham Burn, complaining that the Union had not 
succeeded in maintaining its character as a “non party 
organisation”; and in an editorial note you expressed a 
doubt whether this “‘ charge” could be substantiated in view 
of the “very genuine desire at the headquarters of the 
L.N.U. that it shall-be entirely non-party.” 

No one who knows anything of the able and devoted group 
of publicists who direct the Union can question the sincerity 
of that desire. . The question is whether, as the affairs of the 
Union are at present conducted, it can be realized. There 
are very many people whom it is terribly difficult to convince 
that “politics” has any meaning apart from party politics. 
Now a certain line of League policy is put forward as “ the 
policy of the Union”: it may have nothing whatever to do 
with the principles which distinguish one of our political 
parties from -another, but it happens that it is rejected by 
one of them and accepted by another. Does not the average 
citizen naturally conclude that the Union attaches itself to 
the latter and not to the former party ? Hence it is probable 
that the Union, which is the only organization for the vast 
educational work necessary. to effect a complete revolution 
in thought and feeling, loses the support of thousands who 
are convinced, or prepared to be convinced, of the soundness 
of the principles of the League, but who are unwilling to 
commit themselves to policies which seem to nail a “ party ” 
brand—or, it may be, to smack of the wrong party. 

It is understood that the Executive have appointed a 
committee to review the entire organization of the Union 
in the light of ten years’ experience. May it be hoped that 
this committee will give due consideration to the widespread 
feeling to which Captain Pelham Burn has given expression, 
as well as to the other causes which are preventing the Union 
from representing a truly ‘national’? movement? We 
were told recently that its membership increases at about the 
rate of two thousand a week: but a merely “ arithmetical ” 
progression is hardly satisfactory, sceing that each new 
member should bring in others ; nor, again, does it seem well 
that the Union should have to diminish its expenditure, 
whereas, of course, with due regard to economical manage- 
ment, it should rather be increasing it to meet the needs of 
expansion. 

May I add a word of apology for this letter? On the 
agenda of the December Council meeting appeared a 
resolution censuring those who send their criticisms of the 
Union to the Press instead of bringing them before a meeting 
of the Council. Any obscure country member, like myself, 
who has tried unsuccessfully to obtain a hearing at a Council 
meeting, knows that, apart from other difficulties, that body 
is, for purposes of practical discussion, of unwieldy size ; 
while if all or most of the branches sent representatives it is 
hard to see what would happen. Here, again, there seems to 
be matter for enquiry.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artuvur F. Hort. 

Hurstbourne Tarrant, Andover, Hants. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 
Sir,—I think that you are right in your statement that 


your correspondent would find it difficult to substantiate his 
charge that public men have largely abstained from taking 


part in the activities and meetings of the Union. But I think 
also that he is right when he suggests that the Union would 
prosper more as an educative force alone, rather than by 
urging Governments to adopt a certain course on any par. 
ticular issue. Take, for instance, that of the Washington 
Eight Hours Convention. Surely members of a branch would 
prefer and profit more by a public debate on the question 
of ratification, rather than a speech delivered with the object 
of persuading them to become advocates of ratification — 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. C. J. GoLtpsmip. 


CREATING A SELLING ATMOSPHERE 


[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 

Sir,—May I add a line of comment on your masterly and 
comprehensive article on “‘ Facing Trade Realities”? Many, 
indeed, are the factors, as you truly insist, of the problem—need 
of realizing our changing geographical position, of marketing 
as well as manufacturing our goods, of selecting our best men 
as commercial “ missionaries,” of getting our Universities 
and leading business men to put their heads together, and 
finally the need of studying not merely foreign languages but 
foreign countries and, above all, their peoples. 

For years America has been alive to the fact that selling as 
an art implies a knowledge not merely of the goods but of 
the seller. And practical courses in business psychology are 
common in that country. This is just the weakest point in our 
system of foreign trade. We can make the goods, we can get 
them to the market, but we don’t know how to sell them. If 
the number who are acquainted with the languages of our 
foreign customers is few, the number who have an adequate 
knowledge of the ‘“* make-up ” of the foreign people concerned 
is still fewer. The latter have their ways of doing business 
which are often remote from our own. A commercial 
traveller in England knows that his customer’s time is money, 
and that anything in the nature of “‘ palaver ”’ is out of place. 
But'in France, where the hours are far longer, time is of less 
account. We might say that time which in England is money, 
in France is only la monnaie (small change). 

“The wise traveller, therefore, will discuss anything but business, 
admire the position of the shop, the display of the goods (every 
Frenchman is an artist at heart), and if he has been there before, 
he will inquire about the health of Monsieur or Madame, or the wel. 
fare of the children, if there are any, and only by degrees approach 
the real object of his visit. In this way only can he create a proper 
selling atmosphere.” [See Modern Language Teaching (University 
of London Press), pages 237, 238.] 

Surely it should not be impossible to arrange for future com- 
mercial travellers abroad in our own institutes and in our 
universities lectures on the institutions, manners and customs 
of the peoples concerned, with practical hints on the hun- 
dred and one ‘“do’s” and “don’ts” that facilitate or 
mnilitate against creating the proper atmosphere for doing 
business. In a word, foreign commerce has its diplomacy and 
the rudiments, I believe, can be taught.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


9 Highbury Terrace, Highbury, N. 5. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN RUSSIA 
: [To the Editor of the SPpEcraToR.] 

Sir,—The interesting communication from your Moscow corres- 
pondent published in your issue of January 4th, indicates vast 
and important changes in the international organization of 
the agricultural section of the Soviet Republic, and gives 
promise of a substantial increase in grain and other crops 
which should materially assist the present Government in 
increasing their exports and thereby increasing imports of 
necessary articles. 

It is singular that from Riga, on January 5th, the Times 
reports as under :— 

“For the last few days the Agricultural Departments of the 
chief Republics of the U.S.S.R. have been sending to the Union 
Commissariat of Agriculture in Moscow demands for the introduction 
of emergency measures to counteract the failure of the plans for 
1930, investigation having confirmed the disquieting reports noted 
in December. Reports from the provinces published in the Soviet 
Press state that the lack of preparation for the sowing campaign 
threatens to bring calamity. Leading Communists, including 
Kalinin, have published warnings of. the critical condition of 
agriculture, and the Central Executive Committee of the Communist 
Party has published a decree holding the heads of local administra- 
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tions personally responsible if the spring agricultural campaign 


should fai 

It is of paramount importance that the truth should be 
known about the situation in Russia, so that hopes of 
extension of business may not be dashed to the ground, 
and it would be interesting to know which description is 


correct.—I am, Sir, &c., RvussIAN TRADER. 

AN INIQUITY OF THE NEW PROPERTY LAWS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sirn,—A working man just prior to his death received a sum 

of some £400 as compensation in consequence of the closing 

down of works where he had been employed for many years. 

That sum was allhe had. He died in 1929 intestate leaving :-— 

(1) An only daughter by his first marriage ; (2) his widow— 
second wife—who has no children. The estate consists of 
the before mentioned £400—all personalty. The widow is 
mentally afflicted and unable to manage her affairs and the 
daughter—the deceased’s own child—looked after deceased 
for some years before his death. 

Under the old Statutes of Distribution the position would 
have been (the Intestates Estates Act 1890 not applying 
as there was issue of deceased) one-third to widow and rest 
to daughter—a not unfair arrangement. Under the new 
law the widow takes all up to £1,000, in this case swamping 
the estate, and the daughter, the deceased’s own flesh and 
blood, who has looked after deceased, gets nothing. Moreover, 
as the widow is mentally unfit it is her next of kin—people 
of whom the deceased new little or nothing—who must apply 
for the Grant and it is they and not the daughter who will 
be entitled on the widow’s death. 

Should this catch the eye of any of those great legislators 
who are responsible for scrapping the old Statutes of Distri- 
bution they may ponder the desirability of yet another 
amending Act to avoid the repetition of so great an iniquity 
as above mentioned. Possibly some of them might care, 
out of their comparatively ample means, to right the poor 
girl in question.—I am, Sir, &c., 





LAURENCE C, PERKINS. 
170 Bellingham Road, Catford, S.E. 6. 


MACHINERY, PSYCHOLOGY AND POLITICS 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—By dint of clever manipulation Aldous Huxley succeeds 
in his article, ‘‘ Machinery, Psychology and Politics,” in 
making us readily believe that we, and with us all civilized 
life, have become mechanized and that our creative and 
receptive individuality is practically destroyed. This 
exposition is an almost glaring example of confounding 
cause and occasion. Mechanization, he implies, robs us of 
our freedom with regard to time. ‘Time has become money. 
But surely it is only if we choose to rush through life that 
time and money are synonyms. 

To create, he continues later, has become unnecessary for 
the majority, and so they become slothful. Granted that 
the former ever-pressing necessity of initiative effort has 
been greatly reduced, and more monotonous ways of earning 
the daily bread are now possible. But slothfulness is only 
permitted by mechanization, not produced. No amount of 
machinery can kill the urge to creative effort once it has 
been cherished and developed. Huxley states, next, that 
the machine demands mechanical efficiency which is almost 
synonymous with human imbecility. True, it invites human 
imbecility to spread and often hinders individual initiative 
from asserting itself. But mechanical efficiency is not the 
power by which human imbecility is produced. 

Further, the reader of newspapers, as an instance, cannot 
be spiritually doped once he has learnt how to read a 
newspaper like an intelligent human being. He may be 
dulled, but there is no cogent reason for it. 

Mechanization is only the occasion, the favouring circum- 
stance for the lack of abundance in individual life, and not 
its basis, nor its cause. Thus the question of how long 
human beings can survive a state of things that necessarily 
condemns them to partial stultification as individuals does 
not arise if the cause of this partial stultification is recognized 
and removed. Then mechanization or division of labour, 
which is its direct result, will allow the individual more 


leisure and therefore more opportunity for the development 
of an abundance of individual life.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. L. MeyverRN-HOHENBERG. 
Champneys, Tring, Herts. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Tue ABUSE OF ARMS. 

In view of the coming Naval Conference, may I call attention 
to a line in Homer’s Odyssey, spoken some 38,000 years 
ago :— 

** for the view 
Itself of arms incites to their abuse.” 
I quote from William Cowper's translation—Book XIX. 
This truth still holds good.—H. 


Byron’s BIBLe. 

No doubt many of your readers will be able to answer 
Mr. Barnard’s question about the origin of the lines “ copied 
out of Lord Byron’s Bible.” They occur in Sir Walter Scott's 
The Monastery (Chap. XII.) where the mysterious White Lady 
appears to Halbert Glendinning, and in reply to his question 
respecting the nature of “the holy book which Mary of 
Adenel has so often wept for” addresses him thus :— 

‘* Within that awful volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries ; 

Happiest they of human race 

To whom God has granted grace 

To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 

To lift the latch and force the way ; 

And better had they ne’er been born 

Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 
—J. E. C. WeLupon, The Deanery, Durham. 


’ 


Tue “ BetreR WoriLD” COMPETITION 


With reference to the result of this competition, pub- 
lished in the last issue of the Spectator, will you kindly allow 
me, as a parish clergyman, to make the following observation ? 
The “recipes” which you publish, although very good 
of their kind, do not rise above a purely naturalistic view of 
human society. The notion that there may be a spiritual 
meaning and a supernatural purpose in human life does not 
appear above the horizon. One of the competitors speaks 
ot ‘* Brotherhood and Truth,’ and another of “ service, 
responsibility, and co-operation.” A zealous and capable 
defender of the Soviet system might reasonably claim that 
these baneful abstractions form the new foundations of 
society in Russia. We need another Berkeley who will 
deliver us from this modern slavery to abstract ideas.— 
W. E. J. LINDFIELD, The Parsonage, Foley Park, Kidder- 
minster. 


Mr. Norman’ Stuckey’s recommendation would un- 
doubtedly prove effective in course of time; but why not 
kill all the men in place of all the women ? The result would 
be identical and leave a flavour of unselfishness behind it.— 
HELEN STALLYBRASS, 20 Linden Gardens, W. 2. 


Om ON TROUBLED WATERS. 

Referring to ‘“‘ The General Knowledge Questions,” Spectator, 
January 4th, 1930, I think the answer to question 13 should 
be Plutarch’s Symposiacs, Book VIII: ‘* Why does pouring 
oil on the sea make it clear and calm? Is it for that the 
winds, slipping the smoothe oil, have no force, nor cause 
any waves?” Also Pliny: ‘ Everything is soothed by oil, 
and this is the reason why divers send out small quantities 
of it from their mouths, because it smoothes every part which 
is rough.”’—J. F. K. 

Fir FOR THE QUEEN. 
‘** Ash when it is green, 
Burns fit for the Queen 3 
Ash, when it is dry 
Burns fit for you or I.” 

We all know the truth of this old country saying. Can any 
of your readers give the scientific reason why ash burns well 
when it is green, which—if we except blackthorn—other 
English wood does not ?—J. M. BeyNon (Mrs.), St. Ewe Rec- 
tory, Mevagissey, Cornwall. 

A QUOTATION QUERY. 
I should be grateful if any of your readers could tell me 
the source of the lines :— 
‘* The devils make ropes of sand, 
Rather than taste pure hell in idleness.” 
which I cannot find in the quotation books I have consulted. 
C. M. Hupson, Nutcombe Height, Hindhead. 
A RELATION OF SHELLEY. 

The pedigree of the Shelley family is given by Mr. Burton 
Forman inthe first volume of Shelley’s Own Works. ‘“'Thomas’”’ 
was the name of several of the Shelleys ; a Sir Thomas was 
attainted and executed in the first year of the reign of Henry IV 
—‘t QUEEN Mas,” 
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Some Books 


Tut French Foreign Office, following the example of 
Germany and England, has begun to publish its archives in 
so far as they illustrate the origins of the late War. The 
period from the Treaty of Frankfurt in 1871 is divided into 
three phases, ending in 1900, November, 1911, and August 8rd, 
1914, and the publication of the papers in these phases is 
to proceed concurrently. The documents are arranged in 
order of date, not by subject as in the German and English 
series, but a most skilful précis in each volume will form a 
ready guide to the several topics. We have received the 
first volume of the third part, covering November, 1911- 
February, 1912, and the first volume of the first part dealing 
with the years 1871-75. Each of these instalments of the 
Documents Diplomatiques Francais (Paris: Alfred Costes; 
price not stated) is a model of its kind, editorially and typo- 
graphically. In the earlier volume the chief theme is, of 
course, the sensation caused in 1874-75 by Bismarck’s implied 
threat to renew the war with France and his attempt to curb 
the free-spoken Belgian Press. The later volume begins with 
the anxieties occasioned by the Italian seizure of Tripoli 
and by the ominous war preparations in Germany. It is 
acutely and painfully interesting. 
* * * * 


Mr. Laurie Magnus has written a very able and impressive 
book on The Jews in the Christian Era (Benn,'15s.), tracing the 
successive movements of thought in Jewry and its influence 
upon Christendom rather than emphasizing, as so many 
Jewish historians do, the details of the persecutions that the 
Jews have undergone at various periods. The story is dis- 
continuous, because “ from Ezra downwards those reponsible 
for Jewish policy left temporal things out of account.” But 
always the Jews held fast to their religious code and found in 
it consolation for all their sufferings. Mr. Magnus stresses 
the importance of the mediaeval Jewish philosophers in 
bringing to the West the treasures of Greek thought that had 
been preserved in the East. He closes on a hopeful note, 
with a reference to the Zionist movement that has given 
reality to the vision of a national home for the Jews. 

* * * * 


Lord Balfour’s home near Edinburgh has found a very com- 
petent historian in the parish minister, the Rev. Marshall B. 
Lang. The Seven Ages of an East Lothian Parish, being the 
Story of Whittingehame (Edinburgh: Grant, 10s. 6d.), is a 
sound and scholarly piece of work. The isolated hill known as 
Traprain Law was fortified in prehistoric times. In the fifth 
century sea-rovers buried there a hoard of silver, looted 
perhaps from a Gaulish monastery. Traces of an early church 
remain. In the Covenanting days Whittingehame remained 
placid, as it did at the Secession of 1843. The estate was held 
by Douglases, Setons, and Hays before it was purchased by 
Lord Balfour’s grandfather in 1817 and greatly improved. 
The new owner built the stately mansion and enlarged what 
Scotsmen call the policies—or park. Mr. Lang is as a rule a 
careful writer, but he forgets, in telling a local legend, that 
Cromwell won the battle of Dunbar. and therefore did not need 
to look for “ a practical line of retreat” ; that was a task for 
his defeated rival Leslie. 

* * * * 

Mr. Bernhard Berenson has been, for a whole generation, an 
inspiring guide to all serious students of Italian painting. His 
famous Essays on the painters of Venice, Florence, Central 
and North Italy, with lists of the works that he regarded as 
authentic, have been often reprinted. They are now collected, 
without the lists, in one delightful little volume, The Italian 
Painters of the Renaissance (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.), 
with some revisions and with sixteen photographs. Much has 
been, and is being, written on Italian art at its greatest, but 
Mr. Berenson’s book, distilled in long years of study and 
reflection, gives the essence of the matter. Those who read it 
and apply its hints as they go round the galleries of Burlington 
House will learn more from it than from any other book on the 
enthralling subject. 

* * 


Professor Arnold J. Toynbee’s Survey of International 


Affairs is now an established institution which we take for. 


granted. But it would be churlish not to praise the volume 


ery 


of the Week 


now issued for 1928, under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs (H. Milford, 21s.). So detailed a 
chronicle of the diplomacy of the year can be found nowhere 
else ; for the Middle East and China, in particular, it is most 
illuminating, and the chapter on the disarmament negotiations 
is of great interest. As a companion to this very elaborate 
work, Mr. J. W. Wheeler-Bennett has edited a volume of 
Documents on International Affairs, 1928 (H. Milford, 12s. 6d.), 
which includes statesmen’s speeches as well as treaties and 
conventions. For serious students of world politics the two 
books are most useful. 
* * * * 

We are grateful to Mr. Edmund Blunden, Captain Cyril 
Falls, Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, and Captain R. Wright for the 
list, compiled for the National Home-Reading Union, of 
books which will guide us through the welter of War books 
that have now been published. In the Introduction to 
The War, 1914-1918 (The Reader, 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 
price 6d.), Mr. Blunden tells us that in this select catalogue of 
War books we shall find ‘* a candid statement of the broad 
and particular nature of War experience, such as can awaken 
the imagination of those who missed it, or revive the memory 
of those who passed through it—a revelation of the spirit of 
man, and a strong argument for the future expression of 
heroism and self-sacrifice in better fields.” And Edmund 
Blunden speaks with the authority of experience. We can 
recommend this list whole-heartedly. 

* * * * 


Mrs. Martineau’s new cookery book, From Cantaloup to 
Cabbage (Cobden Sanderson, 5s.), is a welcome addition to her 
previous Caviare to Candy. Most people are delighted to hear 
of fresh ways of cooking vegetables, and both those who pride 
themselves on their vegetable cookery and those who, like the 
friend in the book, want to know how to cook brussels sprouts 
green, instead of brown, will find something interesting in this 
excellent collection of recipes. The traveller will recognize 
old friends met abroad, and the uninitiated will find new 
pastures. The book is well put together, and has the addi- 
tional advantage of a good index—so seldom to be found in 
books of this kind, the recipes being arranged in alphabetical 
order. 

* * * * 

In a recent number of The Publisher and Bookseller, a table 
was published classifying and enumerating the books published 
in the United Kingdom during the year 1929. It is surprising 
but none the less true that there were one thousand and 
sixty nine fewer books published in 1929 than in 1928. The 
number of novels published in 1929 has increased, and the 
number of biographies has decreased compared with the 1928 
figures. It is useless, however, to try to make any deductions 
from a comparison of these two tables. We can only hope, 
fervently, that the fact that fewer books have been published 
this year means that the general standard of books has risen. 


* * * * 


The Richards Press has reprinted the Abbé Dimnct’s 
charming collection of essays, From a Paris Balcony (6s.). 
The volume is one which we would especially recommend, 
for its every page makes for better international under- 
standing, and therefore peace. The subjects are French life, 
literature and politics. 

* * * * 
(‘‘ More Books of the Week” and ‘General Knowledge Compe- 
tition?’ will be found on pages 100 and 103.) 


The Competition 


In his Country Life article of November 30th, Srr W. Breacu 
Tuomas suggested that “‘ what we want is really some little 
rhyme that will be the motto of the tidiers.” We, therefore, 
offer a prize of five guineas for the best short jingle, either 
in verse or prose, directed against litter. It should be 


suitable for posting on notice boards in public parks and 
picnicking places. 
January 31st. 


The Competition will close on Friday, 
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The Warp and Woof of Genius 


Dostoyevsky’s Letters to his Wife. Translated by Elizabeth 
Hill and Doris Mudie, with an Introduction by Prince Mirsky. 
(Constable. . 21s.) 

Tue story of Dostoyevsky’s artistic life is one of unbroken 

misery. It tells of a sullen fight against sickness, poverty, 

and that worst of all enemies, an unpractical personality. His 
wife’s diary, published some years ago, showed us the woman’s 
version of this tale of squalid grandeur. The diary, and her 
notes to these letters, reveal a quality, a relationship, which 
lifts up the whole situation, so that our disgust is changed 
to discomfort, our discomfort to awe, and our awe to reverence. 

We see how this self-effacing girl, married to a man twenty-five 

years older than herself, gradually insinuated her bourgeois 

standards of comfort, method, domestic order, and business 
sanity beneath the chaos and tumult of his inspired ‘but 
diseased existence, until what was hectic became intermittent, 

a darkness broken by periods of light and calmness in which 


* the poet was able to utilize the deep resources of his nature 


for the creation of work which might have been lost, had his 
later life remained in the desert of poverty and muddle. 

The world knows the outlines of the story : how Dostoyevsky 
took his young wife from her quiet family circle, from home 
scenes and country, and left her, shrinking and pregnant, 
in lodgings in Dresden while he went on to Homburg to 
gamble away every kopeck they possessed, and even their 
clothes and wedding rings: how this mania continued for 
four years, fed by a fantastic resolution to discharge a debt 
for which the poet believed himself to be morally responsible. 
So the man was made ; his follies were often the outcome of 
exaggerated prudence or sensitiveness; while his almost 
divine power of compassion would sometimes spring from 
bouts of marital sensuality to which he would refer in his 
letters with a disquieting lack of taste. 

We are all compounded of material in which the black, 
grey, and white threads are closely interwoven : but Dostoyev- 
sky managed so to tangle and knot the threads, that the pattern 
wandered into confusion, the nice balance of vice and virtue, 
which makes a human personality, becoming so mingled that 
faults changed to energies even while their poison was working. 
It was, therefore, impossible to condemn the man according 
to any moral code fixed by adult standards. Nor will this 
collection of Dostoyevsky’s letters to his wife help the reader 
to form a determined conception of his character. A person 
of prompt judgments, who demands certain automatic 
social and moral conformities from everybody, irrespective 
of the stress of circumstance and temperament—there are 
still such people—will glance through these wild effusions 
with bewilderment, and will conclude that the man was 
a selfish, morbid, insincere egoist, with no sense of dignity 
or manly restraint. According to such a judge’s standards, 
this condemnation is justified. True criticism, however, 
goes deeper than justice, and one must look further, and with 
more than utilitarian mission, to discover in these letters a 
very impressive sincerity such as can be found only in people 
whose various selves and activities are unified by a compelling 
and inspired purpose. 

Children have this inconsequential integrity ; and so has 
a man of genius, whose instincts and intuitions move on 
the lightning’s back, carrying messages from the outlandish 
frontiers of conduct and experience to the central authority 
within the mind ; a system so swift that the ordinary shanks’- 
mare intelligence is confused by these far-fetched coherencies. 


Dostoyevsky had this integrity. His sombre eyes saw 
everything, and what interested him or even momentarily 
arrested his attention, was stored up and integrated. But 
he had to speak about these things, the panorama of events, 
moods, and ideas ; and he poured out this material violently, 
and with a passion that seemed needlessly aggravated, like 
a prospector feverishly searching the sands for a grain of 
gold which his faith tells him he will one day find. Such was 
Dostoyevsky’s frankness. J. R. Lowell said that the poet’s 
greatest charm is the power of being franker than other 
men. In Dostoyevsky it is a charm whose flavour is appre- 
ciated only after long tasting. At first one is repelled by the 
profuse protestations of passion. “I kiss you all over. I 
kiss the soles of your feet,” or, “‘ Kiss the baby’s open mouth 
for me.” It is rather repulsive, especially when it follows 
a passage of grovelling self-abasement in which he has con- 
fessed further gambling losses, or has been describing the 
most intimate details of his last epileptic fit, lingering over 
the little nastinesses with all the morbid concentration of a 
senile hypochondriac. 

And yet we read on. Something holds us ; some feeling that, 
after all, this is not morbid, not quite the mere egotism of a 
bore whom it would be impossible to live with. His wife 
treasured these letters, annotating them with care. She 
lived through the torturing anxiety of the mad years portrayed 
in them, and her love and reverent devotion suffered no hurt. 
Gradually we begin to share her feelings, discovering in these 
wild dithyrambs a profound sincerity and effort to tear 
down those barriers of spirit, mind, and flesh which keep one 
human being from another, and make life a pilgrimage through 
devastating solitude. 

As we read we find more and more proofs of honesty, some 
of them being established by the evidence of the master’s 
eccentricities. On one of the occasions when he was left at 
home with the children, his wife wrote instructing him to look 
in a certain trunk for some clean clothes. He searched the 
trunk for an hour and a half, and then discovered that it 
was the wrong one. The significant fact is that he spent an 
hour and a half turning the contents over and over. That is 
not the action of a shallow poseur, nor of a self-indulgent 
egotist. It betrays a childlike power of intense but ineffectual 
concentration. It is the action of an imbecile or a man of 
abnormal power of mind able to express itself by a magnifi- 
cent simplicity. The same thing happened when King Alfred 
burned the cakes. 

This incident of the trunk is only one small sign of the 
true man. A passage could be found in every letter to show 
the wide range of his emotions, the open doors of the house of 


. his spirit, through which trafficked the huge concourse of 


his daily. experiences. Suffering from incessant overwork ; 
tortured by fear of starvation and by the humiliation of his 
dreadful illness, he never failed to write to his wife at least two 
thousand words a day. A selfish man could not do that ; 
nor could a sensualist invoke the soul of his woman in these 
words :— 

“Oh, Anya, I need you, I have felt this acutely. When I 
remember your bright smile, that happy warmth which floods my 
heart when I am with you, then I long to return to you. You 
usually see me, Anya, moody, gloomy and capricious, but that 
is only the outside; I have always been like that, broken and 
spoilt by fate, but within I am different, believe me, believe me ! ” 


We do believe him. RICHARD CHURCH. 


A Picture of Tribal Life 


People of The Small Arrow. By J. H. Driberg, with drawings 

by Pearl Binder. (Routledge 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Driberg is to be congratulated. He has written a very 
remarkable book, which, without being a romance, since 
it is a series of sketches dealing with the life of the Didinga, 
a pastoral tribe living in the mountainous region of the Sudan 
that borders on Abyssinia, is yet as exciting as a romance. 
Its freshness, vitality and strange charm make it especially 
welcome in these days, when a glut of book production seems 
to have made every possible subject as monotonous and dull 
as stale beer. 


One approaches such works with a certain degree of sus- 
picion. It has become the habit of catchpenny writers to 
pay hurried visits to remote parts of the world, armed with 
typewriters ‘and reams of paper, photographic cameras 
and publishers’ contracts, already signed and with the date 
of manuscript delivery. Once there, they look around casually 
for a few weeks, fix their shrewd eyes on everything that 
is exotic, sensational and likely to appeal to an ignorant 
public, always avid of salacious tales dealing with the immor- 
ality, barbarism and degradation of “ natives,” and then 
they write their books at the rate of five thousand words a 
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day on their way home. At least, such is the impression I 
have received from most books written about life among 
native African tribes, particularly from shabby novels, which 
contain a mixture of white and coloured characters. 

But Mr. Driberg carries the conviction that he knows his 
Didinga as intimately as a horse trainer knows the points 
of a thoroughbred horse. His artistic instincts are equal 
to his knowledge.and for power of literary description he must 
rank with first-rate writers of fiction. His account of the 
war between the Didinga and the Topotha has the direct 
simplicity and passion of great writing. Nothing is stressed 
for sensational effect. There is no moralizing. It is a cold, 
measured narrative, as detailed as a police report and yet as 
enthralling as those stories by Cooper, which kept me awake 
all night as a little boy, reading with the aid of a stolen 
candle. 

Next in merit comes the sweet tale of the tragic love of 
Lotingiro and Nachai, which reminds one of the finer passages 
in “‘ Growth of The Soil,” by its pastoral delicacy and sim- 
plicity. The other sketches are no less interesting; less, 
perhaps, through their artistic merit than for their very 
considerable interest from a sociological point of view. 

But it would be a mistake to divide this complete picture 
of tribal life into sketches, just as wrong as it would have 
been for the author to attempt a central theme with all the 
accoutrements of character and plot which have become the 
invariable property of modern European imaginative writing. 
As it stands, being a collection of pictures loosely. strung 
together, it leaves the impression of a pastoral record handed 
on by the elders of the tribe, from generation to generation. 

What pleases one most in these days, when it is almost 
impossible for writers to escape from moralizing on ‘‘ ques- 
tions,” is that positively no mention is made of white civil- 
ization. One certainly gets a feeling that it would be a pity 
to disturb the harmony of Didinga life by the introduction of 
wage labour, Christianity, and alcohol, of the destructive 
kind that has been imposed on us by machine industry, 
but one has the same feeling with relation to the peasants 
of Northern Scotland, Western Ireland and the Russian 
hinterland which is now being civilized by American tractors, 
cinema shows, and chewing gum. For the Didinga are no 
less cultured than peasant communities anywhere else in 
the world. At any rate, they could give pounds and a beating 
to the villagers of Mr. T. I’. Powys, and their superstitions, 
such as they are, fall short of the fetishes which we ourselves 
worship with a great air of intellectuality. 

Indeed, so modern are these Didinga that I was charmed to 
find that their poetry is closely related to the Dadaist school, 
which is now so fashionable; except that it has greater power of 
expression and a certain barbarous beauty which is lacking in 
the poetry printed in the more highbrow magazines of Paris, 
London, and New York. It is also more intelligible. On the 
other hand, I found these Didinga poems as boring as the 
futurist drivel,except, perhaps, the “Song of the Bull,’’ which 
has a certain merit, but that sort of merit which makes one 
exclaim “ rather good for a Didinga.” The poetry of peasants, 
whether they are Didinga or English, or French or Russian, 
has always seemed to me crude nonsense. At its best it has 
the force of the raw material which the poet, lying prone with 
his dreaming eyes peering into the deep well of his ancestors, 
fashions into the music of exquisite words. 

Pearl Binder contributes twenty-one drawings, all of whick 
are very charming and are perfectly in tune with the feeling of 
the book. In fact, had the publishers been dishonest, or the 
author for that matter, they might have easily been able to 
persuade the expert admirers of modern art that these drawings 
were filched from the studio of some Didinga genius, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the archers on page forty-six, who stand 
like wicket keepers in a Wild West cricket match, wearing 
trench helmets and with bows in their hands instead of 
revolvers. The book is well printed and in a handsome binding. 
No educated person interested both in good writing and in 
scholarly information about native African life should miss it. 

Were it not for the fact that the advertisements of publishers 
have made every decent person shudder and turn away in 
horror at mention of the word “ great,’ I should have no 
hesitation in describing it as such, since it is unique of its kind. 


Liam OF LAnERTY. 


— 


Eothen Again 


By Harold Armstrong. (Lane, 


Turkey and Syria Reborn. 
15s.) 


As prisoner-of-war and as an officer of gendarmerie, 
Mr. Armstrong has been both under-dog and upper-dog in 
Turkey. He speaks the difficult and graceful language of 
the people as no other living Englishman: he has seen the 
Turk in triumph and defeat: he can pray in the village 
mosque, sip coffee in the bazaar, discuss politics with a vali; 
latterly, as a delegate of the Committee of Assessment of 
War Damage, he has again been in touch with all classes, 
This record of his last two years of travel, therefore, containg 
much that is vivid with the sense of things seen and felt 
not in the study, but the field: no one is better qualified 
than the author to observe the manners and customs, the 
aspirations and political tendencies of the rapidly-changing 
Near East. 

On reaching Kaisariyeh, in the centre of Turkey, he called 
on the Governor of the town : 

** At the gate a crowd of veiled women were trying to pass food 
to a herd of prisoners beyond. I remembered the weary 
weeks I had spent in a Turkish prison herded with a crowd of poor 
devils like those beyond the barred gate under the archway ; the 
great cell where we had moped away out of the sun, unclean, 
catching lice, watching cruelty dully, gradually losing hope and 
decency.” 

But his relations with the Governor wete most cordial, 
It is only by working with people that one can gain an insight 
into the position of their affairs. Mr. Armstrong made the 
most of his opportunities and passes many a sbrewd and 
caustic judgment. He says of the Governor : 

‘** He was a well-set-up man, alive as an electric wire, capable and 
energetic, and he was driven almost to frenzy by the procrastination 
and inefficiency of his junior officials and the general sloth and 
backwardness of the mass of the people. He was typical of the 
rulers of modern Turkey, who were a small body of men grouped 
round the mental, moral and physical dictatorship of Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha, and numbered not more than one in fifty thousand 
of the population.” 

Always and everywhere in the Near East, that fair-haired, 
beetle-browed young man, with the cruel and _ intensely 
sensitive lips, seemed to overshadow men and events. The 
will of Kemal is felt far beyond the confines of the Republic. 
In Damascus, at the Mosque of Selim, Mr. Armstrong found 
the tomb of Wahah-ed-din, the last Sultan, lying neglected 
under a pile of rubbish. “Is it right,” he asked a priest, 
“that a Khalif of the Faithful should lie buried like a dog ?” 
—‘* What can we do?” the hodja replied—* Ghazi Mustafa 
Kemal might be angry if we did more, and might take revenge 
on us.” ‘* Mustafa Kemal?” said the author. ‘* What has 
he to do here? This is Syria, and protected by the French.” 
The priest looked at him strangely and made no reply. The 
Ghazi is a symbol of the newly awakened East : from Egypt 
to China he is known as the man who, like Sultan Bayazid, 
has freed his race from Christendom. 

‘“‘ Religion was dying,”’ writes Mr. Armstrong. ‘‘ The discipline 
and obedience of the Turks had been their outstanding qualities, 
making them a magnificent machine. ... Now each part of the 
machine, each member of the new generation was being taught to 
think separately and to despise the old beliefs and conventions: 
Would this destroy the old qualities, and produce new ones, or 
would it leave the Turks with nothing to hold by in time of strain ? 

Could a people live without religion and its stabilising 
power ?” 

The author doubts it, but he does not indulge in prophecy, 
Iie has seen too much, and knows too much of the East to 
make rash statements as regards the future. He has some 
hard words to say of the French administration of Syria, 
but he sees no alternative to their rule. 

**T tried to avoid politics, but they filled the air. . .. In every 
café and corner of Damascus the people were indulging in their 
favourite pastime of political argument. Should they have a 
federation, or an united Syria? Should they have a King or a 
President, and who should he be? They talked of inviting a@ son 
of Ibn Saud, of Emir George Lutfullah,. an Egyptian-Syrian 
millionaire, of Sheikh Tajediune, the Nationalist Prime Minister. 

° As yet, however, there was no real sign of Syrian unity. 
‘There was no tie of blood, nor of language, religion, nor even of 
some common interest.’ 

These are virile pages, candid and unsententious, yet sensi- 
tive to the play of sunshine and shadow in some quiet mosque, 
to the light in a dancing-girl’s eyes, to the call of hill-partridges 
on the uplands of Anatolia. More, they are amusing as a novel, 
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and as original and authoritative as first-hand experience 
can make them. Mr. Armstrong is a good writer as.well as 
an expert in his subject: his skill and knowledge, combined 
with an infectious enthusiasm for vagabondage, have made a 
really delightful book, 


oA Philosopher and Economist 


Wealth and Life. AStudyin Values. ByJ.A.Hobson. (Macmillan. 
lis.) 


Mr. Hosson himself outlines his aim very clearly in his 
preface 

“ The endeavour in this book to trace and to express the relations 

between economic and human values, wealth and life, follows 
several lines of enquiry. One is concerned with studying the 
part which processes of production and consumption play in the 
determination of human welfare. Another deals with the changing 
aiiitude adopted by economic science towards the demand that 
it shall take account of ethical considerations in its structure and 
method. A third treats the distinctively social aspect of the 
problem, the tendency of organized society to exercise a control 
of economic processes in the interests of equity, humanity, and 
social order.” 
_ It is not possible in the space at our disposal to give any 
adequate idea of a book which takes economics, biology, ethics, 
psychology, and political science for its raw materials, and 
which covers so vast a field very satisfactorily ; we must 
content ourselves with a brief recapitulation of the idea under- 
lying each of these lines of inquiry. Mr. Hobson observes 
that in any community, when all costs of production have been 
allowed for, a surplus added to the general wealth remains ; 
a struggle ensues between employers and employees and 
between industry and industry to obtain possession of this 
surplus ; it falls to those people, be they a particular set of 
employers, employees or industries, which are in the strongest 
economic position to assert their demands. Thus the sheltered 
industries, and certain other types which draw an ecconomic 
rent, obtain a larger share at the expense of those industries 
which are in competition for the surplus on the markets of 
the world. 

The author’s analysis of the present means of distri- 
buting the national dividend is an indictment of its injustice 
and waste, all the more powerful for his sober statement. 
Until an equitable principle of distribution is found Mr. 
Hobson sees no.prospects of peace industrial or political, 
national or international. His solution is a plea for distribution 
according to capacity for use, and for a more conscious control 
of the economic life of the community. 

“Everywhere in business and trade units, elements of 
representative government are asserting themselves, and co- 
operative organs for settlement of differences and for the furtherance 
of common interests are coming into being. A network of special 
and general trade congresses and conferences, local, national, 
international, brings into regular contact the active representative 
minds of the various departments of the economic world, employers, 
managers, technicians, workers, financiers. . . . It is evident that 
some more formal relations should be set up between these asso- 
ciations and the State. The latter evidently might extend itself 
by the regular utilization of such associations for advisory and cven 
for administrative purposes, delegating to them the requisite 
statutory powers. ‘The beginnings of such a process are, of course, 
already discernible in our Trade Board Acts and in other recent 
instances. . . . The growth of such facilities for influencing and 
participating in the State. ... nourishes in the intellectually 
and morally alert portions of the public a sense of real membership 
in the State that spreads new confidence in its wisdom and integrity. 
This increased participation. ... is the first essential for the 
efficient performance of the new tasks of economic government 
to which every modern State is committed.” 

Mr. Hobson shows himself a philosopher in the widest 
sense of the word; however much at times we may 
feel sceptical towards some of his conclusions, our doubts 
never arise from a suspicion that he has conveniently over- 
looked the several alternatives. With his main lines of thought 
we have every sympathy and we hope that Wealth and Life will 
be widely read; but the reader must make up his mind to digest 
some very stiff passages. Why is it that economists and 
philosophers are so convinced that the profound is the enemy 
of the trenchant, the witty and the simple ? 
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India’s Restless Neighbour 


Afghanistan from Darius to Amanullah. By Lieut.-Gozeral 
Sir George MacMunn. (Beil. 21s.) 

Ir was high time that a comprehensive book on Afghanistan 
appeared, and Sir George MacMunn was the very man to 
write it. He served in the Tirah campaign thirty years ago, 
and he was Quartermaster-General in India from 1920 to 1924, 
so that he knows the Afghans, and knows, too, how they are 
regarded in India. 

From the outset he stresses “the inseparable connexion 
geographically, politically and _ ethnologically between 
Afghanistan and India.” He points out that several hundred 
thousand Ghilzais go down into India every autumn, leave 
their families in the Indus valley, and then wander up and 
down as peaceful traders, sometimes going as camel-drivers 
to Australia. In the past Afghan invasions of a less peaceful 
nature troubled India at frequent intervals. The Rohillas, 
whom Burke represented as a lamb-like race oppressed by 
Warren Hastings and his native allies, were virtually Afghans 
who had settled in Eastern India. A few years after Clive 
had gained Bengal for the East India Company an Afghan 
host swept down upon Delhi and destroyed the Mahratta 
army. But for the rising power of the Sikhs that Afghan 
domination might have endured. As it was, the Sikhs grew 
strcng enough to take Peshawar, and the first British inter- 
vention in Afghanistan, in 1839, was really designed to help 
the Afghans to set their house in order, and keep their indepen- 
dence against Sikh or Persian or Russian threats. 

The author describes very clearly the first Afghan war, 
that ended with the establishment of Dost Muhammad on 
the throne, and the second war of 1878-80, that resulted in 
the accession of another capable and friendly ruler, 
Abdurrahman. His son, Habibullah, was equally well 
disposed to the British Government. When Turkey declared 
war on us, in 1914, the Afghans clamoured to be led into 
India ; but the Amir counselled patience until a Turkish army 
appeared, and the danger passed. ‘* Had the attempt to drive 
the British into the sea at Shaiba, made by the Turks in 1915, 
been successful, it is probable that the Amir could not have 
held his pack.” The War had ended when, in February, 1919, 
Habibullah was murdered, and his son and_ successor, 
Amanullah, at once began to prepare for an invasion of India. 

Sir George points out that the Amir was in touch with the 
revolutionaries in India, and that a plot to burn the canton- 
ment at Peshawar was narrowly averted. The Afghan attack 
on the Khyber was defeated. Another attack, under Nadir 
Khan—who has now become King—in the Kurram valley, 
was foiled by the vigour and daring of General Dyer. Peace 
was quickly made by a treaty which, in the author’s opinion, 
was advantageous to both parties. The Amir was to call 
himself King, and deal directly with foreign powers ; India 
was no longer to subsidise him or be responsible for him. 
Thus, when Amanullah foolishly alienated his people, a year 
ago, and had to abdicate, the Indian Government could look 
on as a neutral observer, as, indeed, it is still doing. 

Sir George MacMunn gives a very lucid account of the various 
tribes that inhabit this mountainous country, which is as 
large as France and has very few roads. The Afghans proper, 
Abdali or Durani, are Semites ; their chiefs have long domi- 
nated the land. The Ghilzais are probably Aryans. The 
Pathans, in the border-lands, are a mixed race. North of the 
Hindu-Kush, in Afghan Turkistan, the people are Tajiks of 
Persian origin, or Turkomans, or Usbegs of Turki stock. It 
is from these races that the army is mainly recruited ;_ the 
tribesmen do not enlist in the Afghan ranks, though they 
serve readily enough in the Indian Army. The distinctions of 
race, fostered by a turbulent and fanatical priesthood, account 
to a large extent for the troubles that overcame Amanullah. 
National unity in the full sense has yet to be achieved. The 
late usurper, Habibullah, failed, in the author’s view, partly 
because he had no money, partly, too, because he was of Turkish 
or Tajik descent and not a true Afghan of the Durani clans. 
Sir George takes a very cautious view of the outlook. Afghanis- 
tan might become rich if she were proved to have minerals in 
paying qualities at convenient places. Meanwhile, the country 
is poor and backward, and commerce is restricted. The book 
contains a number of illustrations and some good maps. It 
will repay careful reading. 
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Politics in Europe 

Continental Statesmen. By George 
Bles. 10s. 6d. Illustrated.) 

** JUDGED by its record of butchery, Europe may be argued to be 
the most uncivilized continent in the world.”’ This sentence is 
typical of the caustic vein in which Mr. George Glasgow 
writes, whenever he lets himself go. He is one of that gener- 
ation whose whole attitude to life is conditioned by the 
experience of four and a half years of that butchery. The 
iron has entered into their soul—and the tragedy of it is that 
in so many cases it has so seared their consciousness and 
numbed their social sense that they will have nothing to do 
with public affairs. Those eloquent words which Herr 
Stresemann uttered at the ceremony of signing the Locarno 
treaties, ‘‘ the greatest loss which we suffer is that a generation 
has gone down of whom we do not know how many 
undeveloped forces and possibilities, how much spirit, genius, 
energy, and determination (Geist, Genie, Tat—und Willens- 
kraft) would have come to fruition if they could have lived 
out their lives,” apply scarcely less to those whose spirit has 
been shattered by the holocaust of 1914-1918. Mr. Glasgow, 
however, is an exception, like Mr. Vernon Bartlett of B.B.C. 
fame, he has transmuted his bitterness into a grim deter- 
mination that, in so far as his efforts may contribute towards 
lightening our darkness, the world will not again be allowed 
through public ignorance and indifference to drift into war. 

Not even to-day, as he points out, do the English-speaking 
peoples understand either the nature or importance to them- 
selves of what is done by continental Europe. Above all, 
we in Great Britain shall not begin to play our rightful part in 
restoring sanity through the League until British lay opinion 
appreciates “‘ how far the post-War diplomacy of the Quai 
d’Orsay has added to British burdens and British dangers.” 
It is no bad thing that our official representatives should be 
once more reminded how frequently they have been ensnared. 
by Continental wiles, and notably French diplomatic 
technique, e.g.—Mr. Baldwin’s after-luncheon interview with 
M. Poincaré in September, 1928, the Volpi. settlement of 
Italy’s debt, the Anglo-French compromise in 1928, and 
the whole history of post-War debts and_ reparations, 
which, as the recent démarches of the French Treasury show, 
is not yet finished. Even the Channel Tunnel scheme stands 
or falls, in the minds of many people, by the question as to 
whether it ‘‘ would still further expose Great Britain to the 
diplomatic blackmail of France.” 

This is, of course, the background of Mr. Glasgow’s book, 
and such reflections should not.deter any one from enjoying 
a very readable series of pen-pictures, which include the 
prominent political figures of every European country. There 
are some delicious stories of M. Briand, Dr. Schacht, M. 
Litvinov, &c., which have necessarily been crowded out of 
Mr. Glasgow’s admirable monthly survey of Foreign Affairs 
in The Contemporary Review. Mr. Glasgow has his preferences; 
first of all, the statesmen (the word is here truly applied) 
of Czechoslovakia, also Dr. Seipel of Austria, the volatile 
Venizelos, the “‘ unimportant ”’ politicians of Sweden, most 
of all, Dr. Nansen, and in general all those who approxi- 
mate to the type exemplified in Dr. Marx or Mr. Baldwin, 
‘* who have enough sense of caution to understand that popular 
emotion is mischievous and ought to be lulled rather than 
excited.”” Where he has special knowledge of the difficulties, 
as, for example, in his appraisal of the Dictatorship in Jugo- 
Slavia, he shows a welcome tolerance and good sense which 
might with advantage have been extended to the Primo de 
Rivera régime in Spain. His account of Spanish affairs is 
telescopic but hardly fair. 

Mr. Glasgow does not think very highly of the European 
politician, suggesting that the general level of intellectual and 
spiritual quality is below the standard of most of the pro- 
fessions or of big finance and industry. He is probably right 
but this is no reason for giving ‘* politics? a bad name alto- 
gether, and comparing unfavourably the representatives of 
democracy with the protagonists of finance and industry, 
who are better able to realize that their interests are inter- 
national and interdependent, or the permanent Foreign Office 
official with whom “ restraint has become a habit, and peace 
an aspiration.”” Mr, Glasgow would be better employed in 
re-establishing an understanding of what the word “ politics ” 
really means. Politics to-day, i.e._-the respublica of the 


Glasgow. (Geoffrey 


Romans— includes essentially all that economic explosive 
material that he would leave to the mercy of private 
individuals. Until public opinion appreciates the distinction 
between the common interests of humanity and narrow 
party or national interest, it is no use heaping abuse on 
statesmen’s heads. Rather should we commend and encour. 
age those who undertake the ‘‘ endless adventure ” of govern. 
ing men, as defined in Mr. F. S. Oliver’s new and brilliant study 
of Sir Robert Walpole. 


Spanish History 

Spain: a Companion to Spanish Studies, 
Peers. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 

Tur Castilian tongue is perhaps the most languid and 
deliberate of the major languages, and in this it is typical 
of all cosas de Espaia; to appreciate them there is required 
always the element of time. It is necessary to spread over 
a thousand pages that which logically can be contained 
adequately in other countries in ten ; to spend a long summer's 
day over thoughts which ordinarily need occupy but a short 
hour. Spanish history can be epitomized, just as milk can 
be condensed ; but even though the truth is still preserved, 
the wonder and the wisdom may well have departed. 

And so the contributors to this book have set themselves 
an impossible task, but they have performed it very well. 
Mr. Atkinson in his introductory chapter on the country, 
its people and languages is perhaps the best, for he shows 
adequately that there is no such thing as Spain at all. The 
historical chapters are the least valuable for the mere fact 
that the history of Spain from 1492 to 1898, for example, 
is condensed into less than thirty pages, means that little 
but facts and dates are left. More useful are the chapters 
on literature which give good indications of what there is 
to read, and the best chapter in the book is the one on music, 
Here we have something worthy of the book’s title, a com- 
panion or handbook in miniature, giving us information 
on where to buy music, on pianola records, on foreign influences, 
on Spanish influences on foreign music, in sufficient detail 
to be of real use—though why no gramophone records are 
indicated is a mystery. It would have been far better if 
the historical chapters, instead of being a catalogue of facts, 
had dealt more profoundly with definite subjects—regionalism, 
the mediaeval city state, the Inquisition, depopulation, agri- 
culture—knowledge of which explains and illustrates the 
literature and art and other studies of the readers, for whom 
tthe book is presumably compiled. 

The last chapter deals with Spain since 1898. It is toa 
certain extent an apology for the present dictatorial régime, 
and in so far as it is hardly possible for anyone brought up 
under English political institutions to sympathize with the 
governments which Primo de Rivera superseded, the task 
is not difficult. Certainly the Cortes was no better than 
the present irresponsible Cabinet; but Mr. Aubrey Bell 
seems to be almost too determined to be polite and tactful. 
That the King is popular may be very true, that the succession 
is highly doubtful is as true and more important. That 
Primo de Rivera need have little respect for his predecessors 
anyone will allow, but why not admit that the secret history 
of his coup, known to most Spaniards yet never admitted 
in print, has shaken faith not merely in him but in the mon- 
archy? It is, moreover, not true to say that Catalanism is 
merely a ‘“ political artificial system of cleverly manipulated 
estridencias’’ ; Mr. Bell would not say this if he had lived for 
three years among Catalan peasants. Nor would the reader 
get the impression from this chapter that nearly the whole 
Spanish intelligentsia is alienated from the present govern- 
ment—‘ jaundiced intellectuals ’’—hardly describes the atti- 
tude of Unamuno, however wrong that attitude may be. 
One does not need to be particularly ‘“ jaundiced ” to resent 
the Penal Laws about the censorship, the repressive activities of 
Martinez Anido, the true story of the disaster of Anual, the 
strangling of free culture. Ifone mixes with all sorts of Spaniards 
to-day one feels that with the present government as with all 
others the situation is best summed up in the words of Mr. Allison 
Peers: ‘it is an old saying, and not devoid of truth, that 
the gods denied to Spain one only blessing, a good government. 
...(The Spaniard) does not object to politics, they simply 
leave him cold.” 


By E. Allison 
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Fiction 
Warnings 
Bottom Dogs. By Edward Dahlberg. Introduced by D. H. 


Lawrence. (Putnams. 7s. 6d.) 
waters See Bracketed. By Edith Wharton. (Appleton. 


7s. 6d. 
Vile Bodies. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
Shepherds in Sackcloth. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell. 


7s. 6d.) 
Children of the Earth. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 


Ar a time when the European Barkis is more willing than 
ever to submit himself to the American ideology, the trans- 
atlantic novelist is sending us by every post portentous, 
documented warnings. We have been warned about the 
dullness of American success, and now, in Bottom Dogs we are 
warned of the dreariness of American failure. The next 
logical step seems to be a warning about the American novel, 
but perhaps that is too much to hope. It used romantically 
to be supposed that there were certain compensations for 
failure ; the common run of bottom dogs and down-and-outs 
of European picaresque literature had spirits, if they lacked 
souls. Lorry, the orphanage under-dog of Mr. Dahlberg’s 
novel, has nothing to sell for thirty pieces of silver beyond an 
intense, persistent feeling of physical revulsion from life. 
Mr. D. H. Lawrence is very illuminating on this subject in his 
introduction ; but he might have observed in regard to Lorry, 
that it is next to impossible to love one’s neighbour on an 
empty stomach ; one has only oneself to consume, and that 
with bitterness. 

Seen through the eyes or rather smelled by the nose of such 

aman as Lorry, the American scene of slums, low “ joints ’’, cheap 
barbers’ shops, lodging houses, railway yards and _ street 
corners, is pungent and terrible. Mr. Dahlberg’s clever use 
of the American vernacular renders just the right atmosphere 
of grinning dreariness and spurious vitality :— 
. “They'd give him the glad hand, want to know where the hell 
he’d been keeping himself, was he trying to highhat them, or what, 
and then go on with shop talk or a new jazz step or tune up on a 
uke they had with them.” 

Worse than Lorry’s subsequent wanderings as salesman, 
cattleman, hobo, and out of work, was his life in the orphanage. 
In that drilled and strenuous atmosphere, what might have 
been Lorry’s soul was knocked shapeless until it became 
about as sensitive as an old bucket that has been kicked by 
everybody. There was one pathetic hope: he was always 
reading. There is no story; Lorry wanders northwestward 
from Kansas and in the end is ieft by the author on a door step 
in Los Angeles. Every episode is complete in itself and satis- 
fying, in spite of a dead level of sordid tedium. There is an 
excellent account of a horse auction, and among the dozens of 
portraits which emerge from the garrulous flow of the narrative, 
that of Lorry’s mother, a pathetic, courageous creature 
struggling to run a cheap shaving saloon and finding it too much 
for her strength, is extraordinarily well done. The shapeless- 
ness of the book must be traced to that frustration of emotion 
and instinct which often reduces observation to something 
like dingy photography. The humour is lean and pungent ; 
its coarseness is of the same character as the irritable revulsions 
of Ulysses. There is no full-bodied Rabelaisian laughter. 
There is also very little sky in Bottom Dogs; everyone seems 
shortsighted. Now we know what the Jew, the world’s 
traditional under-dog, thinks of the America which hates him. 
The book is a definitely sordid and remarkable piece of 
catharsis; but for the literature of the bottom dog, read 
Davies’ Super Tramp. 

Edith Wharton is the Court painter of the old order, and of 
Mr. Dahlberg’s vernacular world she is unaware. She has 
two Americas which she depicts with the wisdom, serenity 
and irony of one whose values are established ; the vast 
forcing-house for success, new religions, and new talent ; 
and the America of old families where everything but a vital 
sense of continuity is declining. Hudson River Bracketed 
is a good old-fashioned ‘novel of huge proportions. The 
central figure, Vance Weston, is a raw young man from the 
Middle West who, brought into contact for the first time 
in his life with the past, discovers his own genius. After 
a flashing literary success, he finds himself caught in an 
intricately woven net of troubles. Although miserably 


poor and with a frail child-wife to support, he must for his 
art’s sake resist the forcing house of the New York literary 
world ; and this difficulty is complicated by the inpulsiveness 
of his temperament, and the fact that, ceasing to find under- 
standing in his wife, he has gone to the wife of his publisher 
for comfort, inspiration and love. These are the main threads 
of an almost too wide and ingenious tangle of relationships 
which bear upon the main problem without greatly eluci- 
dating it. The portrait of Vance Weston’s ailing wife is beau- 
tifully done, particularly at the time of her marriage and of 
her death. That death scene in the miserable bungalow 
outside New York is unforgettable, but Miss Wharton’s 
ingenuity spoils. the end of it by rushing in an earlier lover to 
witness the last moments. . Vance Weston is perhaps more of 
problem than a man. He is, nevertheless, far more satis- 
factorily portrayed than geniuses usually are in fiction. The 
host of subsidiary characters have been drawn and shaded 
with satirical care. The merciless description of the New 
York literary world and the intrigues for literary prizes is too 
generalized to be alive,as the wholesale tying up of loose 
strands at the end of the book is comforting but arbitrary. 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh has written in Vile Bodies a hectic piece 
of savage satire. The time is in the future when the Bright 
Young People have become so riotously bright that even 
Society gossip writers are driven to suicide. Here is a mad 
world where an American revivalist and her delicious, but 
slightly fallen angels whirl round together with film-struck 
Colonels, Peers. on the Yellow Press, dirt-track racers, 
bewildered Prime Ministers, like a collection of catherine 
wheels which have gone off on their own account before their 
time. I laughed.until I was driven out of the room. 
Unfortunately Mr. Waugh has felt obliged to moralize 
occasionally ; amid the wild masque of satire, it is a vice to 
announce in a stage whisper : 


“The truth is that like so many young people of their age and 
class, Adam and Nina were suffering from being sophisticated about 
sex before they were at all widely experienced.” 


Oh, wise young judge! There is a plotting Jesuit who 
might have been sacrificed, too, because of his wisdom ; and 
I am not sure about the rector and a lot of the garrulous 
people who infest the main line to Aylesbury ; or about the 
final world catastrophe which is Mr. Waugh’s judgment upon 
his revels. 

The underlying concern of Shepherds in Sackcloth is the 
struggle of a humane and noble-minded old clergyman with 
his conventional, pettifogging Bishop. The cause of the 
conflict is the clergyman’s stand for the reservation of the 
Sacrament. He is faced also by the malevolent strategy of 
a rich parishioner whose niece has been seduced while more 
or less in the clergyman’s charge. The seducer is an earnest 
young Dissenter. Calamity after calamity combines to 
worst the kind old man, and he dies worn out by his stand. 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith knows the clerical atmosphere well 
Her creatures are something more than lay figures, although 
they are there to make a case in religious controversy. She 
does this with rather suspicious melodramatic effect. 

Children of the Earth is about the life of fisher folk in the 
Channel Islands, and is done in crude, incredible poster colours. 
Everyone is strong, passionate, throbbing and of the not very 
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earthy earth. The story tells of the love and. marriage of 
‘two of these people and the fate of their five children. The 
first two are born at the time of conjugal happiness, the 
second two at the time of wildness and unrest, and the last 
one at the moment of reconciliation. The fate of this last one 
is to marry an English tourist and go and live in Ealing, 
others are killed in the War or drowned, while another becomes 
a waitress in an A.B.C. This rather breaks the spell of the 
elemental forces of soil and sea, but one wonders if Miss Mannin 
really understood the spell in the first place. i 
V. S. PrircHett. 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 94.) 


The true Londoner who loves the historical associations of 
his town will never tire of Defoe’s Tour Thro’? London (1725) 
(Batsford, £8 8s.), which Sir Mayson M. Beeton and Mr. 
Beresford Chancellor have reprinted and edited from the 
great journalist's Your Through Great Britain. For in 
George I's day London was beginning rapidly to expand 
westward and north-eastward, and Defoe did a rare service 
in describing with his professional exactitude the town as he 
knew it. The editors and publishers have enriched their 
great folio with a wonderful series of maps and prints. Let 
us give as one notable instance the “ Prospect of the North 
Side of London from near Islington” (1730), which shows 
Sadler’s Wells amid open fields that stretched down to the 
New River Head and beyond it almost to Holborn. If Defoe 
could revisit us, he would find all those fields, and similar 
fields northward for many a mile, built up. Two centuries 
have wrought the change, and the next two centuries may 
extend London to St. Albans or further still. 

* * * * 

Lord Mersey, who was still Mr. Clive Bigham when he wrote 
The Kings of England, 1066-1901 (Murray, 21s.), had the 
laudable desire to make a portrait gallery of our monarchs, 
as a protest against the dehumanizing character of the average 
textbook. On the whole he has succeeded in making them 
live, and the earlier kings, like Henry II and Henry III, ‘are 
not the least interesting of the series when the evidence of the 
chroniclers is properly utilized. Lord Mersey is a_ kindly 
biographer and tries to do justice even to Mary and James I 
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one’s breath away both by 
its terror and by its beauty... It 
would be hard to find language with 
which even to suggest the extraordinary 


beauty of the closing scenes.”’—Gerald 
Gould (Observer) 


‘A great novel . . . a wholly astonish- 
ing book... I cannot imagine the 
reader who will not be most deeply 
moved.”—Ralph Straus (Sun. Times) 
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and James II, though he is severe towards George IV. The 
attentive reader will conclude that England has in the main 
been fortunate in her rulers throughout the ages. Few of 
them were incompetent, like Henry VI, and even that saintly 
nonentity had his merits, as all Etonians know. 

* * * * 

Many holiday pilgrims find their way to the lonely Saxon 
church of St. Peter’s-on-the-Wall, built on the site of the 
Roman fort of Othona that guarded the Blackwater estuary, 
They, and others, will be glad to read the Rev. Herbert 
Brown’s very competent History of Bradwell-on-Sea, Essex 
(Chelmsford : J. H. Clarke, 6s.), which is based on the parish 
records, local knowledge and a good deal of research. A 
notable curate of Bradwell was Sir Henry Bate Dudley, an 
early—if not the first—editor of the Morning Post and a 
very active man-about-town in George the Third’s day, 
Beside the churchyard wall stands the parish constable’s 
“‘ cage,” with a pillory attached to each door-post. It ma 
be noted that the population of the parish is now smaller 
than it was in Bate Dudley’s time. 

* * * * 


The work of the naval airmen in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea during the War has never been described 
until now. How incessant and effective it was we may see 
in Mr. C. E. Hughes’ clever and amusing book, Above and 
Beyond Palestine (Benn, 10s. 6d.), which he has illustrated 
with many attractive sketches in line. Long before our 
troops entered Palestine, our seaplanes had been mapping 
the country and worrying the Turk by raids on his com- 
munications and depots, to say nothing of combined naval 
and air attacks on Beirut and other places. Mr. Hughes is 
not concerned to write a history of this side-show, but rather 
to give some idea of how the East Indies and Egypt Seaplane 
Squadron was employed, how its officers lived on their island 
at Port Said, and how they amused themselves on leave in 
Cairo. Few books about the War have been so cheerful or 
so brightly written as this modest volume. 

* * * * 


Is there a large public, as Mr. Oscar Parkes, the author of 
The World’s Warships (Sampson Low, 7s. 6d.) believes, 
‘** who are closely following the trend of naval affairs without 
wishing to go too deeply into details of the various types ” ? 
If so, this is the book for it. The relative strengths of the 
various nations are clearly set out, and there are eighty-six 
illustrations. 


A Library List 


REFERENCE Books :—Northern Italy. By Karl Baedeker, 
(Allen and Unwin. 16s.) Handbook on Mountain 
Ski-ing. By Colonel G. Bilgeri. (Chiswick Press. 6s.) 

The Fleet Street Annual, 1980. Edited by H. Herd. 
(Fleet Publications, 9, Palace Gate, London, W. 8. 
8s. 6d.). 

MISCELLANEOUS :—The Teaching of English, By H. E. 
Palmer. (Murray. 3s.)——The Lady Ivie’s Trial. 
Edited by Sir J. C. Fox. (Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d.) A History of Iberian Civilization. By J. P. 
de Oliveira Martins. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

‘An Angler's Corner. By A. Sharp. (Jenkins. 

3s. 6d.) Dramas of French Crime. (Hutchinson. 

18s.) The Italian Schools of Painting. By S. C. 

Kaines-Smith. (Medici Society. 10s. 6d.) Counties 

of Midlothian and West Lothian. Report of The Royal 

Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments and 

Constructions of Scotland, 1929. (H.M. Stationery Office 

£1 12s. 6d.). 


Brocraprnies :—The Man Charles Dickens. By KE. Wagen- 
knecht. (Constable. 18s. 6d.) Sir Walter Scott's 
Congé. By the Hon. Lord Sands. (A. & C. Black. 6s.) 

The Gay Victorians. By R. Nevill. (Nash and 

Grayson. 21s.)——Balzac: The Man and the Lover. 

By F. Gribble. (Nash and Grayson. 21s.) Pilsudski: 

The Hero of Poland. By Rom Landau. (Jarrolds. 18s.) 

My Married Life with Ludendorff. By Margarethe 






































Ludendorff. (Hutchinson. 18s.) Memorials of Galileo 
Galilei, 1564-2642. By J.J. Fahie. (The Courier Press. 
£1 10s.) 


TuEOLOGY :—The Present and Future of Religion. By C. E. M. 


Joad. (Benn. 10s. 6d.)——The Lives of the Saints. By 
Alban Butler. Revised by H. Thurston. Vol. II.— 
February. (Burns Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d.)—— 


The Gospel According to Saint Mark. By Very Rev. M. J. 
Lagrange. (Burns Oates and Washbourne. 5s.) 
Among the Franciscan. Tertiaries. By Nesta de Robeck. 
(Dent. 12s. 6d.) The Secular Priesthood. By Rev. 
EK. J. Mahoney. (Burns Oates and Washbourne. 6s.) 
-The Franciscan Order. By Dominic Devas. (Burns 
Oates and Washbourne. 3s. 6d.) The Principles of 
Theology. By W. H. Griffith Thomas. (Longmans. 
12s. 6d.). 
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LOOKING BACKWARD. 


By The Laird. 





T is usual, at this season, to invite a peep into the 
I future, but I am going to suggest a reversal of this 
procedure (which usually leads to nothing but idle 
speculation) and suggest that some of us look backward! 

I fancy it will be instructive to glance over the episodes 
of the past twelve months. 

Chiefly, I think, we shall become conscious of lost 
opportunities, or possibilities which flitted before us and 
which we neglected. For it is perfectly true that life 1s 
always full of possibilities—for those who are on the 
alert to seize and use them. 

This is true of men and women in almost any walk 
in life, but it,is most true of those who—as many readers 
of Tue SpecTaToR do—coquette with the idea of “ some 
day or other” writing stories or articles for the Press. 

It is an idea which occurs to the minds of many who 
possess no qualifications for the work; but it also occurs 
to the minds of some who do possess the essential quali- 
fications. The trouble is that they never put their ideas 
into practice. 

* * * * * 

If you question them they will assure you that they 
“mean to,” but they are waiting for ideas. They know 
they can write, but they lack something to write about. 

It is this kind of man that I principally invite to “ look 
backward.” If a careful mental review of the past year 
does not remind them of many incidents and conversa- 
tions which presented excellent material for stories and 
articles, I shall be immensely surprised. 

Hardly a day goes by in the life of any individual 
without something presenting itself which, if rightly 
handled, could be made the basis of an interesting or 
amusing story or article. 

As a free-lance journalist I have turned many a 
trifling incident, many a stray thought, many a casual 
conversation to good and profitable account. My first 
accepted article, indeed, had this origin, and it brought 
me a very welcome couple of guineas. That lucky “ hit” 
gave me a glimpse of “ possibilities,’ and I took the 
advice of a friend and prepared myself for further suc- 
cesses by undergoing some training in the technique of 
journalism—a step which I have never had reason to 
regret. 

I have had the satisfaction of seeing my stories and 
articles in almost every publication of note, and yet I 
started with no greater equipment than an ordinary 
education and a faculty for realising the “ possibilities ” 
which every day presents. 

* * 


‘ 


* * 


There are men far better equipped than I was—better 
educated, more widely travelled, more observant—who 
might do as I did and reap a much greater reward, but 
they do nothing, although they are fired with a secret 
ambition to ““write for the Press.” 

To such men—and women—lI have but one piece of 
advice to give, and I give it with confidence. It is, place 
yourseM in touch with the London School of Journalism. 
It will enable you to discover whether or no you possess 
a sufficient aptitude for literary work to justify you 
commencing a short course of instruction. 

The aim of the School is not to urge all and sundry to 
“90 in for” writing. I believe I am right in saying that 
at no time has the School, either in its announcements 
or in its prospectuses, suggested that journalism and 
story-writing were occupations open to everybody. On 
the contrary, it has been frequently pointed out that it is 
not everybody -who has the gift of writing and that the 
School aims only to afford help and training to those 
who do possess the initial qualities of a writer. 

* * * - * 

Thus he who seeks advice from the London School of 
Journalism may rely upen its being absolutely candid and 
just, and not actuated by the desire to snatch a fee. I 
happen to know that in a large number of cases enrol- 


‘ 








ment has been discouraged because, in the words of Sir 
Max Pemberton, “ the first essentials to success were not 
there.” And unless there is a reasonable hope of some 
sort of result, it is certainly far better to inform the 
aspirant straightaway and save him work, money and 
disappointment. 

This candour in regard to the possibilities of success 
means much to those who are desirous of knowing 
whether it is worth while to persevere in their ambition ; 
they know that if they possess no chance of success they 
will be told so at once. 

_ But, given the right kind of “raw material,” I know 
of no better plan for the new writer to adopt than to 
place himself in the hands of Sir Max Pemberton and 
his staff of assistant instructors (who are, without excep- 
tion, themselves authors and journalists of acknowledged 
success). 

* * * * * 

Once the enrolment has been accepted, the instructors 
apply themselves assiduously to the task of developing 
the student along the lines of his natural bent—wzoi 
endeavouring to train him upon stereotyped lines, but 
applying themselves to the development of his originality 
and “bringing him out” in the proper sense of the 
word, 

I know that a good many aspirants have been, in the 
past, deterred from even a preliminary enquiry by fear 
of being bombarded with letter after letter urging them 
to enrol. That does not happen to anyone who places 
himself in correspondence with the London School of 
Journalism. They are given the privilege of submitting 
a MS. for Sir Max Pemberton’s personal criticism, and 
even if this opinion is favourable, the question of enrol- 
ment is left entirely to the enquirer’s own discretion. He 
may wish to follow up the matter by a personal interview 
with Sir Max Pemberton, in which case an appointment 
is arranged. But, throughout, the enquirer is left free to 
exercise his own judgment and to decide by his own free 
will. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Sir MAX 
PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely 
in the hands of well-known and successful journalists and 
novelists. ; 
The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its Students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its 
students in the disposal of their work. 

THE SPECTATOR says :— 

“It was, I believe, a realisation of this need for training 
capable and well-educated men and women to hold the many 
responsible positions that have to be filled in modern newspaper 
offices that induced Lord Northcliffe to assist in founding the 
London School of Journalism. Having been allowed to examine 
its work in practice, | can only envy those who have received 
such sympathetic and highly skilled instruction in their early 
efforts. The series of lessons that are sent to each correspondent 
who enrols for the various courses go far to make clear what 
each journalist should aim at; but the most valuablz: part of the 
training is the very full and candid opinion that is given upon 
everything that is submitted.” 

Students enrolling now are eligible for several important prizes 
in the forthcoming competitions held annually for new students 
of the School. 

Full particulars are given in the prospectus which will be sent 
free on application as below. 

Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 

Write to The Prospectus Department, 
Dept. S.. THE LONDON SCHOOL OF. JOURNALISM, 
110, Great Russell Street, W.C. 1, 
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NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 


LATIN 


FLORUS AND CORNELIUS NEPOS. Translated 
by E. S. Forster and J. C. Rolfe. 


OVID: THE ART OF LOVE AND OTHER POEMS. Trans- 
lated by J. H. Mozley. 


LIVY. Translated by B. O. Foster. 13 vols., Vol. V. 


GREEK 


ARISTOTLE: pnysics. Translated by ies Ps 
Wicksteed and F. M. Cornford. 2 vols., Vol. I 


PLATO: TIM/EUS, CRITIAS, CLEITOPHON, 
MENEXENUS, EPISTOLAE. Translated by the 
Rev. R. C. Bury 


ARRIAN: HIsToRY OF ALEXANDER. Translated by the 
Rev. E. lliff Robson. 2 vols., Vol. I. 


The latest additions to the Library bring the number of 
volumes published up to 236. The Library contains not 
only translations of all the well known and generally 
read. Classical writers, but also many works which are of 
special interest to the scholar or antiquarian. Several of 
these are now translated into English for the first time, 
while where necessary complete explanatory notes have 
been provided and in other cases the text has been fully 
revised and re-edited or a new text has been prepared. 
Among works of this character are: 


APOLLODORUS Translated with full notes, appen- 
dices and index by Sir J. G. Frazer, O.M. 2 volumes. 


ATHENZ-US: THE pEIpNosopuists. Translated by 
C. B. Culick. 7 volumes. Vols. I-III 


HIPPOCRATES AND HERACLEITUS. 4 
volumes. Vols. I, II, and I'V translated by Dr. W. H. 
S. Jones; Vol. HI by Dr. E. T. Withington. 


JOSEPHUS. Translated by H. St. J. Thackeray. 
8 volumes. Vols. I-III. 
LYRA GR/ECA. Translated by J. M. Edmonds. 3 


volumes (an edition containing all the Lyric poets 
except Pindar, and all the newly discovered fragments). 


OPPIAN, COLLUTHUS & TRYPHIODORUS. 
Translated by A. W. Mair. 


PHILO. Translated by F. H. Colson and the Rev. 
G. H. Whitaker. 10 volumes. Vols. I and II. 


S. JOHN DAMASCENE, BARLAAM AND 
IOASAPH. Translated by the Rev. G. R. Woodward 
and H. Mattingly. This is the European form of a 
famous eastern story-book now translated into English 
for the first time. 


THEOPHRASTUS, Enquiry INTO PLANTS. Trans- 
lated by Sir A. F. Hort. 2 volumes. 


ig i tala CHARACTERS Translated 

by J. M. Edmonds; HERODES, CERCIDAS, AND 
THE GREEK CHOLIAMBIC POETS (except 
CALLIMACHUS & BABRIUS). Translated by A. D. Knox. 


AUSONIUS. Translated by H. G. Evelyn-White. 
2 volumes. 


CLAUDIAN. Translated by M. Platnauer. 2 


volumes. 


FRONTINUS: straTAGEMS AND AQUEDUCTS. Trans- 
lated by C. E. Bennett. 


FRONTO, corresponDENcE. Translated by C. R. 


Haines. 
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Each volume, F'cap. 8vo. 400-600 p 
Cloth 10s., Leather 12s. 6d. Ai 


FREE (together with descriptive prospectus, etc.), 
MACHINES OR MIND?—an introduction to the Loeb 
Classical Library. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD. 
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HUDSON RIVER 


BRACKETED 
by 


EDITH WHARTON 


The story is a brilliant 
study of the development 
of a creative genius in 
present-day society. 


Horace TuHorocoop in the Evening 
Standard: 


“T can name confidently one of the 
best novels of 1930. It is ‘Hudson 
River Bracketed.’ . . . It is a fine 
novel.” 


APPLETON LONDON. 
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The Dublin Review. 


JANUARY, 1930. 


Now on sale everywhere, 3/6 net. 











List of Contributors 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 


CHRISTOPHER HOELIS. 
Elizabeth and Mr. Strachey. 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 


EDWARD WATKIN. 
The Philosophy of Aldous Huxley. 


M. MANSFIELD. 
The Roman Question: A Diplomatic Retrospect. 


WATKIN WILLIAMS. 


The ‘‘ Codex Aurezvallensis.”’ 


REV. ERIC BURROWS, S.J. 
The Discovery of the Deluge. 


MOTHER MARY SALOME. Mary Ward. 


REV. AELRED WHITACRE, O.P. 
The Congregatio de Auxiliis. 


Dropping the Hyphen. 


Islamic Mysticism. 


Petrarch’s Laura. 


H. CLORISTON. 





Annual subscription 15/- post free 





BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LTD., 
.43/45 Newgate Street, E.C. 1. 
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Travel 
Spring in Scandinavia 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel’ at home and abroad. 


They are written by correspondents «who have visited the places described. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 


of the Travel articles published in our columns. 


We shall be glad to answer questions arising out 


99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


UNFORTUNATELY I have only been to Norway and Sweden 
in summer ; but I long to go to Finse for the ski-ing this 
Easter, and I have accumulated enough information, from 
my own travels and from questions and guide-books, to 
be of use, perhaps, to some lucky reader whose time and 
money are not so limited as mine. 

First, how to get there. The best way to go to Norway 
is by Newcastle and Bergen. The ‘ Jupiter,’ ‘ Venus’ and 
‘Leda’ cross the North Sea every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday respectively, in about twenty-seven hours, the 
last five of which are in smooth fjord water. The ‘ Jupiter’ 
timings are as follows : Leave King’s Cross, London, at 10 a.m. 
Tuesday ; arrive Newcastle 3.36 p.m.; Tyne Commission 
Quay 4.30 p.m.; Bergen 7 p.m. Wednesday ; leave Bergen 
by sleeper 9.50 p.m., arriving Oslo (if that be your destination) 
at 9.50 a.m. Thursday morning. An evening train lands 
you in Stockholm the following day. 

The first-class fare from Newcastle to Oslo, including a 
single sleeper from Bergen on the very comfortable Norwegian 
trains, is £11 2s. To Stockholm (and, of course, also to Oslo) 
there are also land and air routes ; you can leave Paris at 
12.15 p.m. Monday and going by Hamburg and Stralsund, 
reach the Swedish capital at 8 a.m. Wednesday morning. The 
cost works out at about £20, as also does the air route by 
K.L.M. and Lufthansa. Details of these and other routes 
can be supplied by Messrs. Bennett’s Travel Bureau, 66 
Haymarket, S.W.1. If heavy luggage be not taken, the 
overland route is not very expensive, yet on the whole the 
Newcastle-Bergen route is best. The ships are well found, the 
food and cabin accommodation good, and the North Sea not 
half so bad in reality as it is in imagination. 

The Scandinavian ski-ing season may be said to last from 
March to May ; first in the valleys, then the highlands. 
Mr. Becket Williams in his Winter Sport in Europe (Bell, 
7s. 6d.) is a good guide to sports-centres and hotels ; he is of 
the opinion that the best ski-ing grounds in Sweden are: 
(1) Solleftea, (2) Leksand and Rattvik, (8) Stockholm and 
surroundings, (4) Kiruna, (5) Hudiksvall, (6) Are, (7) Storlien ; 
and he adds that Sweden is cheaper than Norway. Neither 
are expensive, however, so far as my experience goes. Except 
in the capitals it should be possible to obtain en pension 
terms of from 10s. to 15s. a day, which compares favourably 
with Switzerland. In Norway, he recommends Trondhjem 
(which will be too far north and rather inaccessible for most 
people) and says of Finse (which is much nearer, being midway 
between Bergen and Oslo)—‘‘ the country around is quite 
perfect for skiers . . . Dozens of slopes, easy and difficult, 
surround the hotel... The St. Paul run affords an easy 
climb and a delicious descent, which is never too hard for 
the least skilled, and can be lengthened in as many ways 
as there are ridges tothe hills.” But there is another side tothe 
picture. Blizzards. Ice and snow. “ Still, when Finse is good, 
it is wonderful, and it is not yet in our power to control the 
winds and rains.” 

Ski-ing in Scandinavia is a national sport. The jump turns 
and Christianas favoured by Anglo-Swiss experts are not so 
much in evidence : turns and twists are regarded as incidentals 
to the true purpose of this glorious sport, which is to cross 
great ranges of snow-bound country and survey the inimitable 
panoramas of the North. Do not expect the fashions of 
St. Moritz, the glitter of Gstadv. There will be dancing in the 
evening, and perhaps illuminated ice-skating, but that is all. 
The Scandinavians are an active race: their snow-slopes are 
the widest in the world. After a day on them, food and sleep 
will be the better portion. 

But the inwardness of a visit to Norway or Sweden cannot 
be exactly measured by the sporting amenities, good as these 
are. There is something in that white world which speaks 
straight to the heart of the Englishman. Men and women 
are tall, and fair, and free from those cares and crampings 
which inhibit the happiness of less fortunate and more densely- 
populated lands. Democracy—that much abused term— 
is here really in being. War psychology is unknown. Sport is 
not an affair of the boxing ring or the football stadium : it is 
the play of the whole people. All Oslo is on skis for the 
Holmkollen meeting ; all Scandinavia seeks the sea in summer. 
Fresh air and exercise are not the privileges of the few ; 
there are no downtrodden toilers, no idle rich (or at any rate 
very few). The two Royal Families ride in trams, ski, and 
skate with their people. Swedes and Norwegians laugh and 
work and play much as we do ; they are of our own blood, 
but without some of the inevitable penalties of our Imperial 
greatness. It is good to live amongst them for a time, and to 
find again in ourselves some of the deepest of racial memories, 


We can be citizens of the world and yet prefer to live amiengst 
“our own people.” In Scandinavia, the British traveller 
will feel himself at home. F. Y.-B. 


Travel Pamphlets Reviewed 


[From time to time we notice in this page publications 
sent to us by travel agencies and shipping companies, which we think 
may be of interest to readers.—Ep. Spectator.]} 


THE Italian Travel Bureau, 16 Waterloo Place, Regent Street, 
London, S.W. 1, send their latest leaflets concerning the Sitmar 
Line service to the Eastern Mediterranean. In twenty-four days a 
very pleasant cruise may be taken by one of the steamers of this line 
to Athens, through the Dardanelles, to Constantinople, the Aegean 
Sea, Rhodes, Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Naples and Sicily, at 
a cost of £65 10s. first class and £45 10s. second class, from London 
return. These tours may be recommended both to those who want 
an interesting holiday, or to those in quest of a restful means of 
travel. Though the vessels are large, the number of passengers 
taken is limited. The duration of the stays at the ports permits of 
leisurely sightseeing, properly organized by the Shipping Company. 
The port of Genoa is particularly convenient as a starting-point of a 
tour of the Eastern Mediterranean, because of its accessibility to 
the French Channel ports, the avoidance of the Bay of Biscay and 
the loss of a week’s time in reaching and returning from the Mediter- 
ranean. Places on trains from London and the French ports may be 
reserved beforehand, and travellers are met upon arrival in Genoa. 
From March to November the conditions in the Mediterranean are 
usually consistently good. In March the temperature and the sun’s 
heat are about the same as during a fine early summer in England. 
The duration of these tours (about three weeks) can be prolonged 
by making a stay at some attractive places in the itinerary where 
hotel accommodation may be resetved in advance. One of our cor- 
respondents who used this service last year wrote :—‘‘I can with 
confidence recommend the Sitmar Line. I travelled by the 
“Umbria’ from Genoa to Rhodes, calling at Naples, Catania, 
Piraeus and Constantinople, and I found the service admirable. 
The accommodation was most comfortable, the food excellent, and 
the courtesy of the ship’s officers and crew went far to contribute 
to a most successful trip.” 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Lieut. B. Stracey Clitherow, 
R.N., H.M.S. ‘ Vortigern,’ c/o G.P.O., for the following :— 


Questions on Winds 


1. What nation was saved by an East wind ? 
2. What famous battle was fought in a howling westerly gale ? 
3. Which wind may have been father of a goddess ? 
4. What poet wrote an ode to what wind, saying that no ode 
had ever been written to it before ? 
5. Where do the following winds blow ? (a) Bora, (6) Khamsin, 
(c) Williwaws, (d) Southerly Buster, (e) Mistral, (f) Tornado. 
6. Where does the following quotation come from : 
‘Curse on the fog! Is there never a wind of all the winds 
I knew 
To clear the smother from off my chest, and let me look at 
the blue” ? 
7. What are the “ classical names ”’ of the (a) North, (6) South, 
(c) East, and (d) West winds ? 
8. Who said the wind blew “ like the Bull of Barney ” ? 
9. What is the origin of the expression Trade Wind ? 
10. What, according to a famous poet, is (4) More unkind, (}) 
More inconstant, than the wind ? 
11. What month in what calendar is called the windy month ? 
12. Who wrote the song from which this comes ? 
‘** Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the Western Sea, 
Over the rolling waters go 
Come from the dying moon and blow, 
Blow him again to me.” 
13. Who wrote : 
‘*We tracked the winds of the world to the steps of their 
very thrones, 
The secret parts of the world were salted with our bones ” ? 


Answers will be found on page 108. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Bankers and Industry 


‘THERE are few occasions when the annual meetings of the 
joint stock banks are not awaited with considerable in- 
terest, by reason of the carefully considered statements 
which are then made by the various Chairmen with regard 
to outstanding features in the financial situation. 

Throughout the year we get many distorted statements 
of the economic position, where the reports are frequently 
coloured by political bias, while Free Trade and Tariff 
Reform exponents alike tend to confusion by a diagnosis 
of the situation based very largely upon hard-and-fast 
views concerning fiscal policy. Bankers, however, what- 
ever may be their political or fiscal views, are usually pre- 
pared to face the actual facts of the situation and their 
opinions, therefore, command all the greater interest and 
respect. 

A Dirricutt YEAR. 

The Profit Statements by most of the banking institu- 
tions for the past year have now been published, and in 
some cases the Annual Reports have also appeared. With 
scarcely an exception, they are of a favourable character 
and show that even after providing for bad and doubtful 
debts, the profits, for the most part, have slightly in- 
creased, while the liquidity of balance-sheets is well main- 
tained. This maintenance of profits “ after providing for 
bad and doubtful debts ” is the more satisfactory on the 
present occasion because the year has admittedly been a 
most difficult one. As regards one particular direction 
there is not unnaturally a disposition to criticize the banks 
over losses believed to have been incurred, but, for 
the most part, the bad debts are believed to have arisen 
cither in connection with frozen credits resulting from 
long-standing loans to depressed industries, or out of 
failures abroad which, in their turn, have affected innocent 
sufferers in this country. 


Prorits MAINTAINED. 

In the case of the group familiarly known as the “ Big 
Six,” namely, Midland, Lloyds, Barclays, National Pro- 
vincial, Westminster and Martins, the dividends are all 
maintained at the same rate as a year ago, and, for the 
most part, the profits show just a slight improvement, 
while in the case of the National Provincial there is the 
fairly substantial rise in profits of over £80,000. In the 
case of the movements in the balance-sheets, the changes 
are somewhat uneven, for while Barclays’ deposits show 
a small increase for the year, Midland deposits are smaller. 

TEXTILE DEPRESSION. 

An exception to the general maintenance of dividends 
is to be noted in the case of Williams Deacons, which 
is not altogether surprising, having regard to the industrial 
depression which has prevailed for so long in the district 
served by the bank. In this case the dividend has been 
reduced from 13? per cent. per annum to 124 per cent., 
and while a further £50,000 has been applied to Contin- 
gencies, there has also been a transfer to that account of 
£350,000 from the Reserve. 

There are two features which lend particular interest 
on this occasion to the report of the Midland Bank. The 
first is that for the first time since the bank was connected 
with a number of important affiliated institutions, a 
consolidated statement of their position accompanies the 
Report. The affiliations consist of the Belfast Banking 
Company, the Clydesdale Bank, the North of Scotland 
Bank and the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee 
Company. The consolidated statement of the institution 
shows a total of liabilities and assets amounting to over 
£511,000,000, of which, on the liability side, £439,000,000 
is represented by deposits. This contrasts with an 
aggregate in the ordinary balance sheet of deposits of 
£379,623,000 with a total of liabilities and assets amount- 
ing to £445,789,000. 

Freso BAnkinG Capita. 

Another point of interest in the Midland statement is 
the announcement of a further issue of capital to the 
shareholders on terms constituting a very nice bonus. 
The directors are about to offer to existing shareholders 


new shares of £1 each, fully paid, at the price of £2 per 
share, in the proportion of one new share for every £20 
of paid up capital, the premium of £1 per share to be 
credited as Reserve. Inasmuch as the market quotation 
for the existing £1 shares is just under £4, the attractive. 
ness of the issue to shareholders is easily apparent. 
RATIONALIZATION. 

Bankers at the forthcoming meetings will have an 
opportunity of expressing their views with regard to a 
matter which is occupying increasing attention, namely, 
the rationalization of industry. During the past week 
considerable interest has been focussed upon the speech 
of Mr. J. H. Thomas, in which he appeared to deliver 
a kind of definite message from the City assuring industry 
of the practical interest and support of the banking 
community, and there were veiled allusions to special 
interest on the part of the Bank of England. Subsequently 
it became a matter of general knowledge that the Bank 
of England some time back became interested in the 
formation of a small company or Trust bearing the title 
of Securities Management Trust, having as its aim that of 
investigating and encouraging schemes of rationalization 
formed on sound lines. The directorate of the Trust 
includes the Governor of the Bank of England; Sir 
Andrew Duncan, the Chairman of the Central Electricity 
Board; Mr. Frank Hodges, formerly Secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation and now a member of the Central 
Electricity Board and Vice-Chairman of the National 
Fuel and Power Committee ; Sir James Cooper, Director 
of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation; Mr. Bischoff, 
the well-known lawyer; and Mr. J. Frater Taylor, the 
last-named gentleman having already rendered invaluable 
assistance in connexion with some important industrial 
reorganizations. The point to be chiefly emphasized in 
connexion with this movement is the fact that it is one 
which is unlikely to give support to any scheme which 
has not been thoroughly investigated or which appears 
unlikely to fulfil the aim of true rationalization. 


Sir Josran Sramp’s VIEws. 

In that connexion, attention may be drawn to the 
address delivered last week at Bradford by Sir Josiah 
Stamp, who, be it remembered, is not only Chairman of 
the London Midland and Scottish Railway but is also 
a Director of the Bank of England. After stating that 
the phrase “ rationalization” has for long been applied 
too loosely, Sir Josiah pointed out that true rationalization 
is always directed to a reduction of costs by greater 
efficiency and capital methods. True rationalization, 
said Sir Josiah, did not defeat or hold up economic 
consequences, but 

“*(1) Having ascertained what was in due course inevitable, it 
brought it about more quickly by definite action. 

(2) It did it more humanely by spreading some of the cost and 
the risk in a prescribed or known way, and this cost and risk was 
borne by the stronger as an improved substitute for the enfeeble- 
ments which came about by unco-ordinated action. 

(3) It did it with more certainty—i.e., the individual businesses 
that now go under are not necessarily the least efficient, but they 
may be financially the weakest. This method of selection was 
arbitrary: true rationalization should proceed upon a basis of 
technical efficiency and greatest potential good, and not upon the 
accidents of financial situation.” 


A De.icaTEe Task. 

I suggest that there are many reasons which. are likely 
to cause bankers to welcome Sir Josiah Stamp’s speech 
and the practical interest displayed in industrial problems 
by the Bank of England. It has been urged in some 
quarters that it is “up to” the joint stock bankers to 
bring pressure upon certain industries to accelerate 
schemes of fusion and rationalization. It does not seem 
to be realized, however, that such a course is almost an 
impossible one for the banker to pursue. In the first place, 
it is neither easy nor, in these days of competitive banking, 
always possible, for the banker to dictate a policy to his 
customer. Not only so, but rationalization must, in nine 
cases out of ten, mean a combination of businesses 

(Continued on page 106.) 
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> HAMPTONS hinsin SALE 


secures to every purchaser values in Home Furnishings which are never equalled elsewhere. for examples 


Lot No. 617 HAMPTONS’ EXTRA FINE 
FANCY TURKEY CARPETS 


Every Carpet offered in this lot is guaranteed to be of the same quality as is imported direct and retailed by Hamptons’ 
all the year round. The stock comprises a large and varied assortment of the choicest and most recent designs and 
colourings produced, of which those illustrated in Hamptons’ Sale Catalogue (q.v.) are typical examples. Being direct 
importers, Hamptons are always able to offer the most attractive values in these finely woven and deep pile carpets. At 
the reductions specified they represent values which are unequalled. The range of sizes is exceptionally great. Anumber 
of typical sizes are quoted below :— 

















eee ee from to Reduced from to Reduced from to 
ft. in. ft. in. e oS «a <4 ft. in ft. in ££ a & & & ¢€ ft. in. ft. in. s. d. & s. d 
BS os £4.31 8 15 6 2 6 Ww OO « 6s 232 00ClCUHMkhCUSKlCUD Mm 3h «2. So 2 6 3% 2 6 
sr x ¢€..¢@ 11 13 O 9 18 6 33sxil 0 200 WW 4 6 46 8x 13 1 47 17 0 40 14 0 
e ¢%< & 16 mH €G@ 9 16 6 wm &s we 29 14 0 2% 5&5 O wm ex Be 40 8 6 & 7 6 
et «  ¢ M 17 6 0 M2 6 w &x we 1 30 6 6 25 146 0 mm 8 xX Bs 46 17 0 39 16 6 
10 0x 6 il 15 @ Bw 6 3 @x wm 8 36 19 6 31 8 6 7hx 1 Oo 47 40 @ 2 6 
| ie i ee 19 17 O 16 17 6 Ma Gx HSH 2 34 6 28 19 6 s6@ 4x HE 47 19 0 40 15 0 
mee S'S 20 19 6 17 16 6 14 2x 10 10 3314023813 0 ~~ Fétime.s6 48 19 6 41 12 6 
: ge ab ae: ae @7é6é& #8 6 14 7x 11 10 87 17 6 33 4 6 19 9x 13 1 566 14 0 4 4 0 
Il il x 8 11 aw. 2 ¢ 2B -6 1410x 12 5& 40 6 @7 6 20 0x 11 10 51 19 6 44 3 6 
5 ; ¥ : 1 = : : = = : . : x : = 14 0 = s : 20 1x 13 10 61 0 O Si ; 

2 5 x 12 9 6 233 3 x 13 10 7 1 0 6 16 
211 x 10 2 23 146 O 24 10 0 6 7-x 1 387 1:6 3 10 6 


In addition to the sizes quoted there are a great number of others all equally reduced. 


EVERY READER OF THE ‘‘*SPECTATOR”? SHOULD WRITE AT ONCE FOR A COPY OF 


HAMPTONS’ SALE CATALOGUE, SENT FREE 


This book contains 60 Pages of Illustrations, many in colour, of Unequalled Bargains in FURNITURE, CARPETS, FURNISHING FABRICS, BEDDING, LINEN, 
WALLPAPERS, ANTIQUES, PIANOS, CHINA, IRONMONGERY, Etc., POST FREE. HAMPTONS PAY CARRIAGE on SALE GOODS to any RAILWAY 
STATION in GREAT BRITAIN, 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., LONDON. S.W.1 


CUSTOMERS in the PROVINCES are reminded that HAMPTONS’ SALE REDUCTIONS enable them to save, many times over, the COST of a VISIT to LONDON, 
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The Gratitude of 
the Poor 


During the past sixty-six years more than 
1,350,000 Surgical appliances have been 
supplied to those in need. The gratitude 
of the recipients is frequently most 
pathetic. 











ITALIAN PAINTING 


BY 
| P.G.KONODY and R. H. WILENSKI 


With 48 Reproductions of Italian 
Masterpieces in facsimile colours 
; ; and 48 in_ black-and-white. 
If you are interested in someone needing 
such help, write to the Society and 
“ Letters” will be sent in proportion to 
the amount contributed. 


An account of the history of Art in Italy, from | 

| the Catacombs to the Eighteenth Century, written 

| from the modern point of view. Cloth, gilt, gilt 
top, 42/- net. 

Remittances, addressed to the Vice- 

President, should be made payable to the 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet St., London, E.C. 4. 





“Contains both facts and opinions that are of capital 
interest. The popular appeal of the volume ts 
strengthened by many illustrations.”—APOLLo. 


“ Messrs. Jack’s sumptuous volume comes at an 
appropriate moment.”—SPECTATOR. 





Prospectus post free on application to 
35 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4; or Parkside 
Works, EDINBURGH. 


Patren - - - H.M. THE KING 


YOU CAN HELP BY BECOMING A 
SUBSCRIBER TO THE SOCIETY. 

















THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Lid. (+.c. eee Taeee ute 
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where not only. conflicting interests arise so far as the 
businesses themselves are concerned, but. as regards the 
banks also, some of which may have lent an amount to 
this firm or company and others may have lent in 
another direction, and as creditors their interests will 
sometimes be conflicting.” Were the creditor banks to 
initiate a rationalization movement, their motives might 
easily be open to niisconception. pen 

A Srrone Leap. 

Nevertheless, the rationalization movement is import- 
ant, and is urgently required in many directions, and, 
therefore, the strong lead which has been given from 
high and independent quarters is one which I fancy 
bankers will very gladly endorse, and I hope that some, 
at least, will take the opportunity of doing so at the 
forthcoming annual meetings. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


A CEYLON LOAN. 
On the whole there hasbeen rather less business passing 
on the Stock Exchange during the past week, though prices 
have been quite well held. The rise in gilt-edged stocks 
on hopes of cheaper ‘money had, however, gone a_ little 
rapidly, and the disposition -has been to pause and await 
developments in connexion with the international monetary 
situation, the Hague Conference, and the Naval Conference. 
Nevertheless, the tendency I referred to at the end of last 
vear to obtain stocks giving a fair investment yield with 
reasonably good security has still been in evidence. Naturally, 
the movement has commenced with the better-class stocks, 
and not the least important feature during the first fortnight 
of the year has been the steady appreciation in prior charge 
stocks of English railways. Colonial stocks, however, and 
all trustee investments have been firm, and during the past 
week there has been an interesting new issue in the shape of 
the flotation of a Ceylon Government Loan for £1,250,060 in 
5 per cents. at 99 percent. 
* * * * 
HONGKONG BANK RESULTS. 

Having regard to the great fall in silver, and in the Chinese 
Exchange during the past year, the Hongkong Bank has 
done wonderfully well in merely having to make a slight 
reduction in its bonus. The actual dividend is undisturbed, 
but the bonus was reduced to £1 per share. This represents 
about £160,000, but appropriations have been increased by 
the transfer of about £40,000 to silver reserve, while there 
is the same handsome allocation of 750,000 dollars to premises, 
and the carry-forward is maintained at the same level as in 
the previous year. The directors have also announced that 
a transfer was made during the year of 5,000,600 dollars 
from the silver reserve fund .to. the Sterling reserve fund at 
the rate of 2s. to the Hongkong dollar, making the Sterling 
reserve fund £6,500,000 and reducing the silver reserve fund 
to 9,000,000 dollars. The silver reserve fund will, of course, 
be increased by the allocation of 500,000 dollars from the 
profits of the past year. 

* * * * 


A Goop Srarr. 

The report recently published of the Anglo-French Banking 
Corporation—which although not actually the first report 
to be issued of this Institution is the first giving a full 
twelve months’ working—shows that the bank has made a 
good start, and also that those responsible for the conduct 
of the bank’s operations are determined to pursue a sound 
and conservative policy in building up a strong position. 
The year was in many respects a difficult one for international 
banking, but net profits were secured of over £60,000. These 
have been used by the directors to write off all preliminary 
expenses amounting to £32,607, while a further amount is 
devoted to provision for taxation, and £10,000 placed to 
Reserve, leaving a smail balance to be carried forward. The 
balance-sheet is a very liquid one, both as regards cash and the 
good character of the securities. The bank has only been in 
existence for eighteen months, but Deposits increased during 
the past year by over £1,000,000, and now stand at £2,719,000. 
The proportion of liquid items in the balance-sheet to the total 
of current, deposit and other accounts is about 75 per cent. 

& % * * 


GOVERNMENT'S Coat BILL. 

In the course of his address at the meeting of Michael Nairn 
and Greenwich, the Chairman, Sir Michael-- Nairn, Bart:, 
speaking of the future of industry generally, said that *he 
viewed with real concern the rate at which public expenditure 
was increasing in this country, and he put in a strong plea for 

(Continued.on page 108), 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING 
CORPORATION 
CREATION OF RESERVE FUND. 

MR. F. A. SZARVASY’S REVIEW. 





THe Ordinary General Meeting of the Anglo-French Banking 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on the 16th inst., at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, Mr. F. A. Szarvasy presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: The balance. 
sheet which is now before you represents the first full working 
year of the Bank, and I am gratified, as I feel sure you will be, 
that it fully bears out the expectations I entertained at the time 
when we met about a year ago, and the figures which we are pre- 
senting to you are ample evidence that, notwithstanding intense 
competition, the Anglo-French Banking Corporation has justified 
itself, and has taken its place in the international banking world, 

RESERVE Funp. 

The net profit arrived at, after providing for all outgoings and 
for rebates and contingencies and directors’ remuneration, amounts 
to over £60,000, and this the board propose to apply in writing off 
preliminary expenses and stamp duty, as well as all furniture 
and fittings, &c., and, after providing for taxation liability, tho 
balance of £10,000 is set aside to form the nucleus of a Raserve. 

The board felt that at this stage of our existence it was preferable 
to strengthen the Bank’s internal position, rather than make any 
distribution by way of dividend, but if we can maintain our steady 
progress, as I believe we can, we ought to be able in a year from 
now to propos3 the distribution of a maiden dividend, after doing 
full justice to the need for building up reserves. 

Dealing shortly with our accounts you will observe a total of 
assets of nearly £7,000,000, out of which over £2,000,000 is repre- 
sented by items of a completely liquid character, partly convertible 
into cash at call and partly within seven days. 

Our acceptance business has expanded proportionately with the 
general strength of the Institution, and our paper is favourably 
received and. sought after. Whilst, of course, France remains our 
main field of operation. we do not confine ourselves to business in 
France alone. In fact, our business has become quite inter- 
national. It will be the aim of the management for some time to 
come to strengthen our internal reserves to an extent which should 
enable our Bank to meet any contingencies liable to arise in the 
normal course of business. I feel sure that you will agree with this 
policy, which can only enhance the credit of our undertaking and 
broaden the basis of confidence on which Banking transactions are 
so essentially founded. 

GoLp. 

At the present time, thanks to the reflux of funds previously 
invested in American securities, and thanks also to the disappear- 
ance of attractive opportunities for the temporary investment of 
liquid funds in New York, the almost overwhelming strain to which 
the London market was subjected in the autumn of last year has 
completely subsided. The strong monetary policy adopted by the 
Bank of England, coupled with the fearless use of its gold stock, 
has once more been fully vindicated. : 

Economic CONDITION OF FRANCE. 

Generally speaking, the economic situation of France in 1929 
Was a prosperous one, evidenced by the almost total absence of 
unemployment. Industry generally is prosperous, and only tho 
manufacture of articles of luxury seems so far to have been affected 
by the financial developments in America. 

Regarding industrial and agricultural production, 1929 was a 
good year for France. Cereal crops, mainly corn and oats, one of 
the natural riches of the country, were exceptionally abundant— 
on the average 15 per cent. better than in the previous year. 

There was progress in the mechanical and metallurgical industries, 
mining, building, rubber and paper, the only declines being regis- 
tered in textiles and leather. 

The monetary situation during 1929 remained as heretofore, fairly 
independent of other countries, money rates being more or less 
stable and lower than those ruling in New York and London. 

It would be too difficult to enter into the details of all the pro- 
posed roforms being studied by the Government. One interesting 
development as a first step has already taken place when with 
the aid of the Banque de France, and several big Banking Houses 
in Paris. a new Bank was created with the special object of doing 
Acceptance business. Seeing that a similar institution has not 
hitherto existed in France, but development must go further and 
the establishing of Acceptance Houses and Institutions similar to 
our English Bill Brokers must follow, as an active independent and 
quick moving Discount market is just as much an essential con- 
stituent of any great monetary centre as the prosence of an ample 
supply of loanable capital. 

Nobody can dispute that France is a great nation, rich, hard- 
working and saving, and that in consequence she has a place and 
a réle to fill in international monetary transactions. Her influence 
must become more and more important, because she has the 
ambition and will to succeed and because she possesses the means 
with which to achieve her object. But once she enters the wide 
sphere of international finance and will use her resources to an 
appropriate extent the disparity in rates and stocks of gold will 
tend to disappear. 

As far as our own Bank is concerned, the principle of its foundation 
has been to seek to establish a particularly intimate connexion 
between the financial markets of London and Paris, and the develop- 
ment of the latter in international operations can only react 
favourably on our own business. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimouslyg 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


OFFER TO EXCHANGE SHARES, both 
Voting and Non-Voting, of ANGLO- 
AMERICAN OIL COMPANY, LIMITED (in- 
cluding Coupon No. 39 and subsequent 
attached), for Shares of the STANDARD 
OIL EXPORT CORPORATION. 





To the SHAREHOLDERS OF THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. 


Shareholders are reminded that the offer to 
exchange their shares for shares of Standard Oil 
Export Corporation on the basis of one $100 non- 
voting guaranteed 5% Preferred Share of the 
Standard Oil Export Corporation (callable at 
110 at any time after 31st December, 1935) for 
every 55 Anglo-American Oil Company shares 
expires (subject' to certain conditions) on 
31st January, 1930. 


Your Directors strongly recommend accept- 
ance of this offer. 


Full details of the offer, together with neces- 
sary forms in connection with same, can be 
obtained from the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York, U.S.A., 
or 32 Lombard Street, London, England. 


A. H. HEWETT, 

















Secretary. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital . - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1929) - £272,860,019 








HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 








BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 


——— 





Savings Department: 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 








BEFORE al 
YOU INVEST- 


INVESTIGATE 


lf you investigate the claims of various 
investment media and compare them 
with the claims of the 


‘ABBEY 
ROAD’ 


LONDON’S LARGEST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 









you will be convinced that the 
" Abbey Road " affords unquestion- 
able security and a generous yield. 
No investor has ever lost a 1d. piece 
of his capital; the yield is up to 


O 
O 


FREE OF INCOME TAX 


Over 100,000 discriminating investors have 
selected this Society for their investments. Any 
sum may be invested from 1/- to within £5,000. 
Easy withdrawal—no depreciation. 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 


Write for a copy of the Investment Bookict 
to HAROLD BELLMAN, General Manager, 


ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: 
ABBEY HOUSE, Upper Baker St., LONDON, K.W.1 


City Offices: 101 Cheapside, E.C.2, and 
145 Moorgate, E.C.2 
West-End Office: 108 Victoria St., S.W.4 
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the exercise of the-strictest supervision over: disbursements ; 
from the public purse. Referring to the Government’s Coal’ 


Bill, he gave an illustration from the company’s own business 
showing how the measures of that Bill—with an increase in 
the price of coal—if passed would be most detrimental. 


* * * 
A SaTIsFAcToRY REPpoRT. _ 
The Report of the Midland Railway of Western Australia 
for the past year is a satisfactory one, and the dividend on the 
Unified Ordinary is 4 per cent. as compared with 3 per cent. a 


year ago. There has also been transferred to Depreciation 
and Renewal accounts an amount of £40,000, while £25,000 


is placed to the General Reserve, and £11,278 is carried’ 


forward, as compared with only £2,784 a year ago. 
: A. W. K. 





Answets to Questions on Winds 


An east wind blew back the Red Sea and let 
them pass (Ex. xiv. 21). 2. Quiberon. 3. Zephyr (west wind) 
(Milton’s L’Allegro ’’). 4. N.E. wind. Kingsley. 5. (a) 
Adriatic, (b) Gulf of Aden, (c) Magellan Straits, (d) Australia, (e) 
Gulf of Lyons, (f) Mid-west U.S.A. and west coast of Africa. 
6. Kipling’s ‘*‘ Rhyme of the Three Sealers.” 7. (a) Boreas, (b) 
Notus or Auster, (c) Eurus, (d) Zephyr. 8. Masefield, ‘‘ Sing a 
Song of Shipwreck.”’——~9. A wind which always blows on the same 
beat or tread (Anglo-Saxon tredde), 10. (4) Man’s ingratitude 
(Shakespeare, song from As You Like It, II. 7), (b) dreams begotten 
of vain fantasy (Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, I. 4, Mercutio). 
——1ll. Ventése, French Republican Calendar (February 20th— 
March 20th). 12. Tennyson, song from ‘ The Princess.” 
13. Henley—“ to R.F.B.” 


1. The Israelites. 












































COMPANY MEETING. 


MICHAEL NAIRN AND GREENWICH 


CHAIRMAN’S PLEA FOR NATIONAL ECONOMY. 





THE eighth annual general meeting of Michael Nairn & Greenwich, 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday, the 15th inst., at Winchester House, 
E.C. Sir Michael Nairn, Bart. (chairman), presided. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chair- 
man said that from the industrial point of view 1929 had been a 
difficult year, but he was glad to say that in their own case the 
results in the aggregate had proved highly satisfactory, and the 
profits earned fully justified the payment of the same rate of 
dividend as the company declared last year. The amount of 
dividends paid to the holding company showed a slight increase, 
and after the payment of a final dividend of 7} per cent., making 
124 per cent., less tax, for the year, the amount left to be carried 
forward was £56,037, as compared with £44,729 last year. 

This result had been achieved in spite of the fact that during 
the whole of the period under review their associated companies 
had sold their products at a lower price than those which ruled 
in 1928. The linoleum industry had been very prosperous during 
the last few years, but he thought it was only right to say that 
they had been assisted, at least so far as our own country was 
concerned, to a great extent by the very large building schemes 
which had been in operation. Building on the same scale, how- 
ever, could not continue indefinitely, and it was therefore the 
constant aim of their associated companies not only to maintain 
their position in the home trade, but to securo the largest possible 
share of the linoleum business in markets beyond the borders of 
our own country. 

With regard to the future, while he did not wish to strike a 
pessimistic note, he was bound to say that he viewed with real 
concern the rate at which public expenditure was ificreasing in 
this country. It seemed to him that in view of our heavy financial 
responsibilities as a nation, we should conserve our resources in 
every possible direction and exercise the strictest supervision over 
disbursements from the public purse. 

Speaking of the Government’s Coal Bill proposals, and the 
effect, if passed, a rise in the price of coal to the consumer, he 
suggested that it was not by such methods that our country had 
attained its front rank position among the commercial nations of 
the world. On the contrary, he believed that the great increase 
in trade of the industries of Great Britain had been effected by 
expert management and by the increasing ability of the various 
industries so to reduce costs as to enable them by selling at lower 
prices to reach a large and increasing purchasing community both 
at home and abroad. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


There is Joy and Profit in Creative Art. 
HERE is pleasure in making even a reasonably good 
sketch. If you could really draw, if you had at your 
finger-tips the technique of the trained artist, how 

much delight you could gain from the facile and able 
use of your pen, pencil cr brush. Ii you like drawing 
and possess even the average taste for true Art, you can 






threugh the medium of the John Hassall Postal Art ‘copy 
Courses, quickly acquire that skill which will make you this 
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PARENTS’ RESPONSIBILITY 
WHEN SCHOOLDAYS END 


Now comes the time when the most 
difficult decision has to be made. 
A suitable career must be chosen 
for the children. The whole of their 
future depends upon this moment 


SIR CHARLES WAKEFIELD’S 
HH INSPIRING BOOK wou 
ON LEAVING SCHOOL 
AND THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 
will be welcomed gladly by every 
father and mother who is face 
with this most important problem 
107 EDITION. 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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Retirement 


When retirement involves a re- 
duction in income the cessation 
of Life Assurance Premiums at 
that: time is a welcome relief. 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


has always made a feature of its 
LIMITED PAYMENT SCALES. 


You can obtain from this Institution a Whole Life Assurance 

with premiums limited to 25 payments and carrying right 

to bonuses under its distinctive system for a lower premium 
than is charged elsewhere throughout the whole of life. 
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LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE. 


Cretonnes. 


Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 
Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard. 
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LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 
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DADDY’S PRIDE 
BUT 
DADDY DIED, 


and so baby is one of the 
present family of nearly 
5,000 children of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY. 


Over 33,000 received 
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the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 


altogether. 





Vill you please help by 
A NEW YEAR’S GIFT? 





Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, Rev, A. J. Westcott, D.D. 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 
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Its funds are low. 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Bankers: Witit1amMs Deacon’s Bank, Ltp, | 


Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esg. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1, 


Will you help? 


His Grace THE Duke or Montrose, 




















5/- EACH YEAR 


The Earl of Harrowby, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


we neéd 1,000,900 ccntributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS, 
to maintain the whole Life-boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 
‘‘ONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary ccrtributions. 
OVER 62,000 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the 
Life-boats in your Will ? 
George F, Shee, M.A., 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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‘THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
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4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 


West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 


£4,500,000 
£ 4,450,000 


Proprietors under the Charter <1. £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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Are You Deaf? 


WILSON’S” 


THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction from 
all other devices and assists where ali these and medical skill have’ failed 
to give relief. THE DRUMS are soft, comfortable and invisible, and have 
no wire or string attachment. 

WRITE FOR PAMPHLET, mentioning this paper. 


° British Agent: D.H. WILSON (Dept. 9). 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. 7733 eo Ra) Leith, ENB eee 


» you can be relieyed by using 
COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS 














Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





MEDICAL 


| LOOD PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 

Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, In- 
digestion, Sleeplessness, Loss of Memory, Strokes, are 
mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. Prof. Dr. Mladejovsky’s 
“ Drosil’”? ‘tablets give wonderful and rapid relief. 
Descriptive Booklet free. Drosil Agency (Box E), 
26 Sun Street, London, E.C, 2. 











COMPETITIONS, &c. 


py ESSAY OPEN COMPETITION of Scottish 
S.P.C. Animals. Open till April 30th. 2,000 words. 
—Apply, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 











FOR SALE | 


U NIQUE and beautifully carved set Ivory and Horn 

Chessmen ; also similar quality Draughtsmen and 
two Ivory Dice Boxes and Dice. Each set in Inlaid Ivory 
and Ebony box, the whole enclosed in similar box, which 
when open forms Chess Board. Interior of Boxes, 
Sandalwood. Fully worth £60. Will accept £40 or near 
offer.— Write Box 1603, Spectator. 
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TAILORING 


ALTER CURRALL, World’s leading Turnclothes 
Specialist. 8.B. O’coat 35s., D.B. 40s., Costume 40s. 
Dress, dinner, morning, uniforms, hunting coats, liveries, 
beaut. re-tailored “‘ Just like New.” Forward garments, 
leave rest to me.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, Est. 1903. 








BOOKS, &c. 


MXHE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
with which are incorporated “‘ The School Word ” 
and “The Educational Times.” Subscription, 8s. ; 
single copies, 8d., post free. 
Some of the Contents of the January, 1930, issue :— 
The Firs; SCHOOL EXAMINATION: TEACHERS’ 
VIEWS ON SUBJECTS and SYLLABUSES. In- 
troductory Article by R. Cary Gilson, M.A. (First 
of a Series of Twelve Articles.) 
Education for Salesmanship. 
The College of Preceptors. By the Dean of the College, 
Award of Translation Competition. 
Education in 1929. By T. Raymont, M.A. 
The School Leaving Age. By C. L. Berry, M.A. 
The Teaching of Geography. 
A Good French Accent. By Major H. O. Emerson, B.A. 
The School Certificate Examination. (W. Edwards.) 
Retirement of Sir Gregory Foster, Bart. 
“ Occasional Notes ”’ on matters affecting Education and 
Educators. (Ten Columns.) 
Reviews and Minor Notices of Educational Books. 
Soci Page Columns.) 
London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery,old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post. to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





| Tiana OF BIRMINGHAM 
) Chancellor’s Hall. 
(Men’s Hall of Residence.) 


APPOINTMENT OF MATRON. 
Applications are invited for the appointment of Matron 
of Chancellor’s Hall, Augustus Road, Edgbaston, as from 
the end of the current University term, viz., March 22nd, 


The person appointed will be subordinate and respon- 
sible to the Warden of the Hall, or, in his absence, his 
Deputy. 

Applicants must be not less than thirty years of age. 

The possession of a Diploma of a recognized Training 
School of Domestic Science is desirable. Candidates 
should have some knowledge of First Aid and Home 
Nursing. 

‘Limits of salary will be £150 to £200 per annum, ac- 
cording to experience and qualifications. Board and 
residence will be provided in addition. 

The Matron will be required to join the Federated 
Superannuation Scheme, and to contribute 5 per cent. 
of her salary and of her board residence valued for this 
purpose at £100 per annum. 

Applications, stating qualifications and experience, 
and accompanied by three copies of testimonials, should 
reach the Assistant Secretary of the University, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham, on or before February 3rd, from 
whom further particulars can be obtained, 

The University, 

Edmund Street, Birmingham, 

January, 1930. 
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IF you desire QUALITY, insist on Shippers’ Label. 


rue’ vex BE FASHIONABLE. DRINK “MADEIRA.” 
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W Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
A* James's Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
- Sloane 7793. 
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‘ THE BISHOP STRACHAN SCHOOL. 
(Church of England.) - 7 
TORONTO. 
Founded 1867. 





The Council invites applications for the position of 
PRINCIPAL. Candidates must hold the degree of 
ome British University, and have had experience in a 
secondary: School for Girls. ; 

"There are now 400 girls in the School, of whom 100. 
are in residence in two Houses. 

The duties will begin on September 1st, 1930; initial 
salary $3,500 per anzrum with rooms and board in the 
School residence during School year. 

Applications with credentials. and full information 
should be made at once. Address The Secretary- 
Bursar, The Bishop Strachan School, Toronto, Canada, 
front Whom further particulars may be obtained. 





IOCESAN TRAINING-COLLEGE, FISHPONDS, 

-BRISTOL.—The Council invite applications for the 
post of PRINCIPAL. A definite and earnest Church- 
woman is required, with a good Honours Degree and 
educational experience ; to commence duties on Septem- 
per Ist. Salary, £550 per annum, rising to £650, with full 
residence, &c. Applications cannot. be received after Mon- 
day, February 17th. For particulars and forms write 
immediately to the Secretary. 


ADY LUMLEY’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOUNDA- 
TION, Pickering, Yorks. 





The Governors invite application for the post. of 
HEADMASTER, which will’ become: vaeant in July. 
Salary, £600. 

The School is a Secondary School for boys and girls 
under the N.R. Yorks Education Committee. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, 
must be sent to the Clerk before february 14th. 

J. Le WHITEHEAD (Clerk to Governors). 

Hungate, Pickering, Yorks. 


TEPNEY AND BOW 
Ss FOUNDATION. 

The Governors of the above Foundation propose to 
appoint a HEADMASTER for their Boys’ School, known 
us" The Coopers’ Company’s Sehool,’’ Bow, E. 3, whic! 
has at present about 400° boys. 

The salary will be at the London scale for Headmasters. 

Neo application will be considered from any one who is 
not a graduate of a University. 

Maximum age, forty-five. 

Applications, with typed foolscap copies of not more 
than three testimonials, must. be sent to the address given 
below (on forms which can be obtained from the Under- 
signed) not later than February 15th next. 

Tlie appointment will be subject to medical examina- 





EDUCATIONAL 


tion. 
Canvassing in person or by letter will disqualify. 
LESLIE CLARKE, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
Coopers’ Company’s School, 
Tredegar Square, Bow, E. 3. 
January 10th, 1930. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 


{AREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 

) all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
nivistrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Burean, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 











—— EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSENG- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss Wi. E. wrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 


Y ENSINGTON COLLEGE for thorough Secretarial 

and Business Training for young men and women 

with a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 

completion of training. Postal courses available. Pro- 

spectus from Mr. P. 8S. Munford, Kensington College, 
Bishop’s Road, W.2. Telephone: Paddington 9046. 


T\HE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 
automobile industry. Probationary term. Appoint- 
a for qualified students. Syllabus from the Head- 
Master. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


I RIDLINGTON SCHOOL, East Yorks. Endowed 

School, 120 Boarders, 30 acres, public School lines. 
Bracing climate. i. 8-19. Inclusive fees £77—£83. 
0.T.C. Pros: us from Headmaster, F. ROYDON 
RICHARDS, M.A. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some twelve Open Scholarships, 
for boys between the ages of 12 and 140n March Ist 

hext, value from £90 a year downwards, will be awarded 
by Examination beginning March 4th, 1930. Boys 








examined at Rossall and in London.—Apply: The 
Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood, 
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SPRING 
SUNSHINE 
_ CRUISES 


to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruise this Spring midst the golden 
lands that rim the sunlit Mediterranean. 
Let the ‘‘ Arandora Star,” most luxur- 
ious of all cruising liners, which is 
making five separate cruises, take you 
where mystery, colour and romance 
abound—to places such as Algiers, 
Tunis, Malta, Corsica, Naples, Venice, 
Athens, etc.—Blue skies, blue seas. 


PY THE BLUE STAR LINER 


ARANDORA STAR 


No Liner in the World so effectively com- 

bines charm. with comfort and luxury as 

the “ Arandora Star.’ Every Stateroom 

a Cabin de Luxe, glorious clear Games 

Decks, Open-air Swimming Pool, &c. 

Eariy bookings have the choice of Berths. 
Write for full particulars, 


BLUE STAR LINE, 


3, Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
- (Gerrard 5671.) 
LIVERPOOL: 10 Water Street. 


GLASGOW: J. S. Nowery, 124 Vincent Street. 
ERR 55 os a Ss Ss 








ETTES 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS. 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will in 
March next SELECT Candidates for Examination for the 
Foundation in July, and ADMISSION to the College 
in September. The Number of Vacancies will probably 
be about Eight. The Boys elected will receive Board 
and Education Free of Charge. Candidates must be 
Children of parents who are from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives unable to give suitable education 
to their Children, or have died without leaving sufficient 
funds for that purpose. They must be over Eleven and 
— Fourteen years of -ge complete upon July 15th 
next. 

Application to be made before February 15th, to Mr. 
R. O. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
Clerk to the Governors, who will supply Forms of Appli- 
cation, etc. 

EDINBURGH, January 3rd, 1930. 
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EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
public school under the management of the Society of 
Friends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 





\T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS., 
\) KESWICK SCHOOL, KESWICKand FRENSHAM 
HEIGHTS, SURREY, will hold a combined exami- 
nation in June for several reduced fee scholarships for 
boys between 9 and 14 years old. No set subjects. 
Oral and written intelligence tests. One scholarship at 
least. for musical or artistic promise—Apply SCHOLAR- 
SHIP SECRETARY, St. George’s Harpenden. 


Qcor SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
h one 


THE CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL or THE WEST or 
ENGLAND For BOYS AnD GIRLS FROM 11 To 18. 


Headmaster: BEVAN L¥AN, D.Sc., B.A. 
Headmistress: MARY WILSON, B.A. 

Finely situated on the southern slope of the Mendips. 
Modern Equipment & Education. Strong Staff. Excellent 
Playing Fields and Garden. 

THREE OPEN LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS : £180, £180, £90. 

For Prospectus and full information apply to the 
SECKETARY & BURSAR. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION.— Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Two open scholar- 
Susps Of £10 a year will be offered on the result of an 
examination to be held on May 6th, to girls over 12 and 
under 14, on the 31st July, 1930. The Council wil! give, 
if neeessary, additional grants of the value of £30 to £40 
a year. Entries before March 31st. Apply to Heap 
MISTRESS. 








REENWAY SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON. 


Recognized by the Board of Education. Boardi 
and Day School for Girls, Well situated in grounds o 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibition offered annually. 

Prospectus and Form of Application from the 
SECRETARY. 





ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
ISLANDS.—Founded 1880. Public Schoot for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lerd Gisborough. 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.U., M.P. 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per annum, 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas cach per annum, tenable 
by boarders at the Scheol, are open for competition each 
year. All’ particulars may be obtained irom the 
HEADMISTKESS. 





)RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING 

LONDON, W. 5 ( ded 1820).—Boardi chool 

tor Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex. 








\T, ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. Church of England. 
1a Public School for Girls. Chairman : The Lord bishop 
or St. Albans. Vice-Chairman: The Dean of St. 
Albans. Head-Mistress: Miss Archibald, M.A. (Camb, 
and Lond.). Preparation for Universities. Music. 
Domestic Science courses. New boarding house. 
Large playing-fields. Prospectus from HEAD- MISTRESS. 





rI\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





WY ae cual 
PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS, 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Principal : Miss M. Davie, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
E Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Giris Tele: “ Watford 616.” 
ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARE, 
N THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A, 
For details of fees, entrance scholars 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Slee 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4, 








ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.— An Examination will be 

held in February, 1930, on the result of which the follow- 
ing scholarships will be awarded:—1l. Three value 
£20-£30, for which all girls between the ages of 12 and 
15, except daughters of Congregational Ministers, are 
eligible. 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart Scholarships, 
value £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Ministers 
between the ages of 13 and 15. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Head-Mistress. 





1T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
3 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 








neg ee QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 





RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE 


Music Scholarship of £35 p.a., increasable to £70 p.a. 
in certain cases, will be offered in March. Usual Scho 
ship Examination for the award of up to six scholarships, 
also exhibitions, held in June. These are additional to 
reductions for sons of Clergy and Officers. For par- 
ticulars apply Head-Master-. 








USSEX Highlands—Home School for a limited 
number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 

for children whose parents are abroad.— Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


JYLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
KE lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 
liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &e., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1337. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 
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| BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel FPORQUAY — Roslin Hall Hotel. Perfect for latg 
Ps Comforts with baths and other advantages of a holidays. Garage. ’Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham, 


Tele.: 341. Lift. 





Hydro at moderate cost. 

] UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. fest situa- 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 

h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Laliroom. 

Orchestra. ‘Telephone: 4 and 474. 





ARhOGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Accommo- 
dation 300. Write for lilustrated Tariff. 





| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
K.A.C. Guide from J, TI. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Kheumatism, 





ATLOCK.—Smedieys, Gt. Britain’s Greatest Hydro, 
Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus, 
Matlock 17. ’Grams: “ Smediley’s, Matiock.’’ 


\ 


*Phone : 





ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A 


rF\HE 
I : . , 
Large Garage. Historical associations (1759), 


K.A.C. 





NORNISH RIVIERA.—In a delightful position 

J overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Shettered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms, ‘Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exciusive residential hotel. Ixcellent cuisine. Spacious 
rooms. Garage. For special winter terms apply : 
Residential Manager, Ship & Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes, 
Cornwall, 





| poe erg ee CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral, Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. « c, 
water & radiators in bedins, Litt. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071, 





XMOUTH (S, Devon)-—Macr Bay Hotel. Facing sea, 
‘4 In secluded old-world garden, adj. golf & tennis, 
lrivate suites and bedrooms with private bathrooms. 





JAIGNTON (Devon)-—Redcliffe Hotel, 4 acres garden, 
facing Torbay. H. & C, water and radiator heating 
in bedrooms. Golf and tennis. 





TFAORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-c'ass. Finest 

. position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine, Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars, 















ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN - INDIA 
CEYLON-MALAY STRAITS 
PHILIPPI 
CHINA JAPAN 
SOUTH AFRICA 







FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 


STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 


UNSURPASSED CUISINE 





For sailings ana full particulars apply 


LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING. WATER ST. 


GLASGOW 
75, BOTHWELL ST. 






















Fn, “DF 

















a 
ORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hoie Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above Sea, 

A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : Hydrotel. ’Phone; 2207, 








TT\ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hote| 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 3655, 








TF\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14. 








EFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


TD. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. GEorGk’s HOUSE, 193 Reagent 
STREET, W. 1. 





i 
ONDON 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON’ ROW. 


Hot and cold water in all rooms. Uniform chargs 
per person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, and 
Bath—November to April—ss. 6d. Summer months 
—April to November—10s. Largely patronized by 
Clergy and professional classes. 





ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Great Russell St, 
W.C.1. (Opposite the British Museum.) 
200 Rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrooms. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 





7JHERE to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 

53. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., of 
2 guineas weekly. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES.—Cont. 





ee FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
we TUTORS for ALL EXAMs. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INVORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of tees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, K.C, 4. ‘Tel: Mansion House, 5053. 





\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
s advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
xnightley, Ltd., Scholasiic Agents, 61 Conduit Strect, 
london, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Pubiishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 28. 6d., post ifee 3s. 


Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Cowt. 








] iE AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, stories, &c, Learn 
this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and “ Guide 5.” free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarle St., W. 
—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS, A shert 
trial MS. may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly given, 





Pa a ne Typewriting carefully&promptlyexecuted, 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Kd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 


N 


| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required, Send stamp for prospectus to— 
KONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.*V.1. 





S.S. typed 1s. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d.-—-Miss 
Pollard, 36 Ampthill Sq., N.W.1. Museum 3965. 








alpen Pigg oe Shorthand Quickest, easiest and 
h most efficient. Speedtyping, Correspondence or 
School Courses. Positive guarantee.—Speedwriting, 
Ltd. (Dept. 8.), 76 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





rYHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There are a 
E good many perfectly equipped smaiier Public 
Schoois which give a thoroughly emcient education at a 
quite reasonable cost. We shall be }2sased to send FREE 
OF ALL CHARGE prospectuses and full information of 
such schools on hearing the age #f the boy, locality pre- 
ierred, and rough idea of fees it is desired to pay.— 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 
F and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Service 
recommended by well-known writers.—C. Gritliths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 5.W. 16. 





EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free-—REGENT_ IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House Palace Gate, W.8 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





] ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib, 1s. 1}d. 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per ib., 

smoked or pale dried, All rail paid. full price, post 

free.—LE. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








I EST TURKEYS, 15s. each; Fat Geese, 9s. each ; 

real tat chickens, 8s. 6d. pair; prime boiling fowls, 
7s. pair, trussed; all post paid.—Norah Donoghue, 
The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





] INEST SCOTCH OATMEAL, carefully prepared from 

Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oats in the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 8} Ibs. 
1/8 ; 7 Ibs. 2/9 ; 10 Ibs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan. 
P. pd.—R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 





7 ENTISH Fruit.—Cases cont’g 30 Ibs. best keeping 

Cook’g Apples (Bramley’s Seed’gs) & 12 Ibs. Dessert 

(or all cook’g), 11/6 car. pd. Scotland 1/6ex. Well packed, 
—L. Ashenden, Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, Kent. 





URE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 

fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 lb. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantities —Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 





es Weekly Customers for Guaran- 

teed New Laid Eggs, delivered London free by 
motor. Prices strictly competitive —Capt. Bewicke, 
Kingston Farm, Hawridge, Berkhamsted. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, ete.—Call or post. 
‘he London 'footh Co., Dept. * 5,’’ 130 Baker Street, W.1. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sens 
free.—-Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 











OVERS OF TURKISH 'TTOBACCO buy “ BIZiIM" 
Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur, ‘Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 8d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 600 for 50s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine ‘Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 








| Et oo Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St.'i'weed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland 
} EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &e. 

Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert Knitters in the famous ** air 
Isle.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, native wools. 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
S. 249. WM. D. JouNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c,—Hand- 
K coloured Vottery ; beautiful colouring.; big protits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “*5,’’ Lindfield, Sussex. 





C1TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder. to Ashton 
«& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield. 
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